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If a Commission, What For? 


F COMMISSIONS to be we hear much these days. 
O The stage has been reached where nearly everyone, 
either publicly or privately, if he is competent to judge, 
considers that the final settlement of the present strike 
in the coal industry will come through a “commission.” 
Proposals are being made on every side as to the char- 
acter of such a commission; its personnel in terms of 
representatives of the public versus those from the 
ranks of the contenders is being discussed. Some, such 
as Mr. Watkins, president of the Pennsylvania Coal & 
Coke Corporation, advise a strictly public group. On 
the other extreme is the suggestion of Dr. Garfield, 
former Fuel Administrator, for a group with but one 
representative of the government—that is, for the pub- 
lic. The Mine Workers have urged a mixture of these 
two. 

What is more important to consider is what a com- 
mission will be called on to do. So far as we know Mr. 
Watkins is the only coal operator who has publicly 
expressed his ideas on the subject. Doubtless he has 
in mind the form and activities of the Roosevelt Anthra- 
cite Coal Strike Commission, of which he was a member. 
He is, therefore, thinking of a commission to settle the 
immediate controversy. If there must be a commis- 


sion for this purpose, then a strictly non-partisan one ° 


is the proper kind. 

In his address at the dinner of the Survey Associates 
in New York last week Dr. Garfield revived his pro- 
posal for a permanent board on which there would be a 
member of the President’s Cabinet and an equal number 
of coal miners and coal operators. Such a board, he 
made plain, is to function not for the settlement of 
this strike but, after it is settled, to prevent recurrences. 

If some basis of getting together is not found by the 
miners and operators before the stocks of coal get so 
low as to constitute a national emergency, then doubt- 
less there will be a forced assemblage before a tribunal 
that can have but one purpose: the arbitration of the 
differences between the two sides. And if a solution 
is found through recourse to a third party, it is not 
likely that there will be sufficient popular demand or 
support for a post-strike continuing board of the ad- 
visory type embodied in the Garfield plan. 

Popular interest centers in cheaper coal, not in the 
solution of the intricate problems that affect coal pro- 
ducer. and miner. We, therefore, anticipate that of the 
various suggestions the chances favor a form of emer- 
gency board or commission designed solely to bring 
together the opposite views held by operators and 
miners. If there is to be any basic change in any of 
the economic aspects of the coal industry, these re- 
forms must come from within. The Robinson commis- 


sion—save us from another of that type, and this 
remark has nothing to do with the personnel—outlined 
a series of important controversial matters for future 





consideration and negotiation—the check-off, modifica- 
tion of differentials, etc—none of which it pretended to 
adjudicate and all of which the operators and miners 
subsequently carefully left untouched. There is much 
of possible advantage in giving thought now to the 
question of what task this “commission” to be is to 
face. If it is to reform a basic industry, eliminate in- 
termittency, give every mine worker a guaranteed an- 
nual income of $2,000 or more, cheapen coal. for the 
consumer and eliminate the non-union fields, that is one 
thing. If it-is to get the miners back to. work in time 
to refill coal bins for next winter, that is another 
matter. 


Jacking Up the Market 


O ONE is surprised that the price of coal has 

strengthened since April 1. It is perhaps more a 
matter of surprise that the market has not been more 
active. The plain fact of the matter is that the mar- 
ket is today inherently weak. The only purchaser in 
the market has been the iron and steel industry, which 
because unguarded by large reserves and dependent on 
a failing output from non-union mines in the Connells- 
ville region has been required to visit other non-union 
fields producing high-volatile coal. 

Coal is hard to sell—to a consumer. But trading in 
coal ia fairly active, nevertheless. The professional 
trader—the jobber—is busily buying and selling, and, 
lacking consumers as purchasers, the trade is trading 
within itself. The jobber says the price of Pennsyl- 
vania bituminous coal is $3 or more per ton, but there 
can be found producers who still think $2.25@$2.50 is 
the market. It has been interesting during the past 
fortnight to watch the effect of this trading on the 
attitude of mind of the trader and in turn the effect of 
both on the market itself along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Buying and selling for prospective gain is perfectly 
legitimate and without cause for censure. We offer 
this comment now because of the interest there may 
later be in how and why the price of coal ascended. Just 
now the interest of the public is academic, because the 
public is not buying coal. 

If buying from jobbers and selling to jobbers—if 
passing coal around—will raise the price only the mod- 
erate amount that it has, with no real coal consumer 
interested, what, one may well ask, will happen if and 
when consumers do come into the market? 

Producers—the substantial, far-sighted ones—are 
already preparing for such a contingency. Some are 
ceasing production rather than sell to jobbers, thus 
seeking to curtail the amount of speculative tonnage 
available. Others are prepared to adopt heroic meas- 
ures to break the market should it show signs of getting 
out of hand; immediately offering, for instance, in such 
a market a considerable tonnage of free coal. 

We have no quarrel with the speculative trader in 
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coal whose sole interest is in commissions. We simply 
point out that the real interest of the coal industry lies 
is preventing a runaway market, in curbing specula- 
tion and in giving the consumer no cause for such com- 
plaints as in 1920 fed the flames of the Calder inquiry. 





The Public’s Warped Vision 


NE of the charges against bituminous coal mining 

is that it is overdeveloped. That may be said also 
of copper and gold mining, farming and sugar growing, 
and of other industries, but when said of them it is 
always with pity and never with censure. The public 
says, however, that coal is a staple, and a staple should 
not be overdeveloped. Why not? Is it not well to have 
our staples in abundance, for when so plentifully sup- 
plied there is competition and there also is more 
assurance of supply, barring, of course, strikes of the 
labor trust. After ail, it is better to have the industry 
overdeveloped, like the flour-mill industry, than under- 
developed like the railroad and housing industries. It 
is alleged that the public pays for overdevelopment. 
Was ever a more untruthful statement penned? Surely 
where there is overdevelopment there is competition, 
and so long as there is competition prices are low. 

Another charge against the industry is that there 
are too many mine workers. But operators have no 
way in which to make miners come to the mines ex- 
cept by good treatment and big wages. There is no 
conscription. No ancient Byzantine or more recent, 
but long-repealed, Scottish restrictions prevent mine 
workers or their posterity from leaving their industrial 
occupation. Nothing keeps them but their pay—figure 
it daily, weekly or yearly, as you please. Why, then, 
should the public recompense them for their idle time 
when their pay, as it is, keeps too many men on the job. 
If wages were lower, there would be fewer miners. 

But it is said: “Why not discharge some of the 
excess men and give the rest a better chance? Other 
industries discharge their men when there is no work. 
Only in mining are they given part time.” The public 
bitterly condemns such “unemployment in employment,” 
but we may ask: Is it better to discharge a man alto- 
gether, as is customary in most industries, than to 
divide the work up among the men whenever it offers, 
as is customary in coal mining? 

The public complains that it has to pay for the 
miners’ idle days. Why does the public do it when it 
is done in no other industry? Just because some 
arbitrators happened to hear this argument during a 
recent controversy and took it into consideration, is 
that any reason for the public agreeing to pay for- 
ever for those idle days? It is not done in any other 
of our many industries. The public that undertakes 
to pay is itself to blame and not the operators on whom 
payment has been imposed. 

A further inquiry into this is worth while. In the 
coal regions where the men are striking against a 
reduction in their wage many men are going to work 
on odd jobs, available today and discontinued tomorrow, 
and are accepting 30 and 35c. per hour. Yet the rate 
paid by the mines they are leaving was in no case less 
than 94c. per hour. If industry should compensate a 
man for his idle time the road builders should be paying 
not 30c. but $1.30 for every hour worked. 

The public is like the costermonger with a hardly 
driven horse which by some misfortune stumbles and 
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falls by the way, and in doing so is injured. The 
coster’s language is terrifying. He swings the whip 
unmercifully. He drags on the bit with anger, but 
after all the horse is more to be pitied than censured, 
Our industry, like the horse, is truly unfortunate. Its 
overdevelopment is an affliction, not a fault; so also are 
its payments based on idle time. The public’s repre- 
sentatives in arbitration have conceded a wage which 
takes into consideration irregular operation, and this 
the public has to pay. Surely the operator should not 
be blamed for the fact that the public has judged the 
mine workers’ case differently from all others. The 
peculiarity of the coal industry is found in the warped 
psychology of the public. 


Policy the Principal Issue 


UST how far apart the bituminous coal operators 

and miners are was evidenced by the speakers for 
the respective sides at the dinner of the Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc., in New York City last Friday night. When 
Philip Murray, vice-president of the United Mine 
Workers, said: “It is to the interest of the public, of 
the union operator and of all mine workers that the 
coal industry should be completely unionized,” he an- 
nounced the fundamental desire and purpose of his 
union. Perhaps there are many union operators who, 
having suffered as keenly as the miners from non-union 
competition in 1921, will agree with this. 

When Mr. Murray outlined the terms on which the 
union would recall the strikers he stated extremes cer- 
tainly, but terms that indicate the extent of labor’s 
desire. His proposal is nothing less than a law to be 
passed by Congress “extending the award of the Presi- 
dent’s Bituminous Coal Commission of 1920 to all 
operators in the country, both union and non-union.” 
On such terms, he indicated, the miners will return to 
work until such time as a “national conference could be 
held and a new agreement as to wages and working 
conditions negotiated and accepted.” 

In contrast to this, Mr. Watkins made the suggestion 
in the debate that followed that the union miners return 
to work at the Washington wage scale of 1917 and that 
negotiations proceed from that point. 

It is just as obvious that the miners will not willingly 
recede thus far from their position as that the proposal 
of Mr. Murray is preposterous—preposterous because 
(1) the award of the 1920 commission had no applica- 
tion to non-union fields; the operators from those dis- 
tricts, having taken no part in its proceedings, were not 
bound by its findings, and (2) the Congress of this 
country can pass no such law. 

It is possible now to broadly classify the demands, 
counter demands and issues before the coal industry. 
Those on which there is no middle ground—that are 
not negotiable—involve the check-off and national wage 
agreements. Compromise here might let the miners 
retain the check-off, but lose the national wage scale, 
or the reverse. These issues cannot be settled other- 
wise, until one side or the other is ready to capitulate. 

The negotiable demands—those that might conceiv- 
ably be argued before a tribunal—principally concern 
wage rates. A spread of 27 per cent between extremes 
is not impossible of adjustment. Scale committees are 
accustomed to ironing out such matters. It is the ques- 
tions of policy that will hinder the return of peace in 
the coal fields. 
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Splicing and Care of Leather, Rubber and Canvas Belts 


Oak-Tanned Leather Preferable for Power Transmission—Why Short-Lap 
Belt Is Recommended—Rosin Glazes and Becomes Useless—Tallow and 
Cod-Liver Oil ‘Make Good Dressing—Cement, Wire and Rawhide Fastenings 


By G. H. RADEBAUGH 
Urbana, II. 


the most common are leather, rubber and cotton. 

Maximum power may be transmitted at minimum 
expense by paying careful attention to the four follow- 
ing considerations: Quality of material, size of belt, 
speed in operation, and methods of fastening, splicing 
or joining of the belt ends. 

Oak-tanned leather usually is considered the best 
material for belting, although many canvas, fabric and 
rubber belts are used on mine machinery. In order to 
attain maximum usefulness leather belts must be made 
from a good grade of material. Uniformity is of first 
importance—that is, the different sections of which the 
belt is made should all be of the same grade. Leather 
belts also should be thoroughly stretched, so that they 
will not have to be tightened every few days. 

The leather for the best grade of belting is taken from 
the rump portion of the hide along the back of the 
animal. That part of the hide extending along the 
spine and for some distance upon either side is firm and 
close in texture and is strongest and best adapted for 
use in belts. If the strips are cut too long, the ends will 
be taken from the neck of the animal, which is inferior 
stock. A “short-lap” belt is one made entirely from that 
part of the hide which comes from the back of the animal 
and the strips are not long enough to include any portion 
of the neck leather. 


QUESTIONS To BE ANSWERED WHEN ORDERING 


Be: are made of various materials, among which 


In ordering belts, complete specifications should be 
given, thus enabling the supply house to furnish a belt 
well adapted to the work that it should perform. Seven 
essential items listed below should be observed: (1) 
Give exact length desired—that is, the distance around 
pulleys. Do not add extra length for lap, as the manu- 
facturer will allow for this. (2) State whether the belt 
is to be “endless,” have square ends or to be lapped. 
(3) Give the exact width of belt in inches, not width of 
pulley. (4) State manufacture and trade name of belt- 
ing desired, if any. (5) Specify either single, double or 
three-ply. (6) State whether the belt is to be cemented 
or to be secured with other fastenings. (7) Give kind 
of service for which the belting is intended. 

Whenever practicable, belts should be installed so that 
the slack side is above and the driving side below the 
pulleys. If this condition is reversed and the slack side 
is below, the arc of contact is materially lessened. Belts 
also should be placed on the pulleys with the hair or 
grain side next to the pulley face. 

Getting the most out of a machine consists largely in 
providing it with sufficient power. On _ belt-driven 
machines the belt often—in fact, almost always—is the 
limiting factor. If this is not kept in proper condition, 


especially as regards tension, slipping will result, power 
to obtain maximum results will be lacking, and in addi- 
tion the belt will wear out quickly. A belt of any size 
and length is a costly item, and is worth systematic care. 





Rosin or resinous mixtures should never be used to 
prevent belts from slipping. They ,will cause temporary 
adhesion, but the belt soon becomes glazed and slips 
more than before rosin was applied. Lubricating 
oils should not be permitted to drop on belts. If a belt 
has become saturated with oil it should be scraped off, 
after which the belt may be packed in dry sawdust or 
some other absorbent material for three or four days. 
When the belt becomes dry, all surface dirt should first 
be removed before applying a dressing. This usually 
can be done by cleaning the belt with a cloth dampened 
with gasoline. If necessary a metal or wooden scraper 
may be used. 

A good dressing for leather belts is made by mixing 
two parts by weight of beef tallow with one part of cod- 
liver oil. Melt the tallow and allow it to cool until the 
finger can be inserted without discomfort, then add the 
cod-liver oil and stir until cooled. Apply this mixture 
to the driving side of the belt. 


RUBBER BELTS RESIST MOISTURE AND STRETCHING 


Rubber belts are used in places exposed to the weather 
or the action of steam, as they do not absorb moisture or 
stretch as easily as leather when subjected to like con- 
ditions. The quality of rubber belting depends on the 
mixture or compounding of the rubber employed. There 
are, in general, two kinds of rubber mixtures; one com- 
posed entirely of new rubber and the other containing 
some, if not all, reworked rubber or material reclaimed 
from discarded articles, such as rubber shoes. 

The weight of the cotton duck entering belt construc- 
tion is an important consideration. High-grade belts 
contain what is known as a 32-oz. duck. If the proper 
weight of duck is used, a three- or four-ply rubber belt 
is equal in strength to a single leather belt, a five- or 
six-ply rubber belt is equal to a double leather belt, and 
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FIG. 1. LACINGS AND BELT FASTENERS 


Belt may fastened either by lacings of leather or by various 
metal devices. The latter may be wire hooks, copper rivets and 
steel couplings, and one form interposes a hinge between the 
ends of the belt thus joined. 
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a seven- or eight-ply rubber belt is equal to a triple 
leather belt. 

Caution should be used in arranging pulleys and 
shafting in belt installations in order to obtain full 
power and full service. The diameter of pulleys should 
be large, for a belt stretches on the outer or convex side 
while on the inner or concave side it is compressed, and 
these actions are more marked where a pulley of small 
diameter is used. 

Rubber belts, before being adjusted to the pulleys, 
should be cut shorter than the distance around the 
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FIGS. 2-8. METHODS OF MAKING A CEMENT JOINT 


Fig. 2 shows belt being fastened to board; Fig. 3, belt being 
planed to a feather edge with wood plane; Fig. 4, paper being 
placed between belt and board; Fig. 5, glue being heated on 
forge; Fig. 6, glue_being applied to belt; Fig. 7, joint being 
clamped by a vise; Fig. 8, paper being torn free from belt; Fig. 9, 
edges of belt being cleaned with a knife. 


pulleys by 4 to 3 in. for every foot of length when 
measured with tape or string. With narrow belts the 
two ends should be butted together, two rows of holes 
made in each, and the belt laced through them. In addi- 
tion a wide belt should have a thin piece of rubber or 
leather sewed onto it to strengthen the joint. 

The seam of a belt should always be placed on the 
outside and not next to the pulleys. In case a belt of 
this kind slips, which seldom happens, it is well to coat 
the side next to the pulleys lightly with boiled linseed 
oil. Grease and all animal oils are injurious to rubber; 
hence special care should be taken to protect the edges 
from such substances, as they cause decomposition. 
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A dressing for rubber belts may be made from equal . 


parts of red lead, black lead, French yellow and litharge 
mixed with boiled linseed oil, with enough Japan added 
to cause quick drying. 

Canvas stitched belting is made of several laps or 
plies of cotton duck sewed lengthwise and treated there- 
after with a compound made principally of linseed ojj 
This oil saturates the cotton duck, which is thus pro- 
tected from dampness. Such a belt is not easily injureg 
by heat, cold, gas, steam or acid fumes. Canvas stitched 


belting often is used where the material coming in con- 
tact with it or thd surrounding atmosphere would ruin’ 
It is par- 


an ordinary leather, cotton or rubber belt. 
ticularly applicable to conveying service when the mate- 
rial to be handled will not cut the cotton fiber. Rubber. 
belt dressing may be used on a canvas belt. 

One of the common methods followed in determining 
the length of a belt is to measure the distance around 
pulleys with a steel tape, and then when measuring the 


belt, shorten this distance somewhat to allow for tight- — 


ness. Another simple rule which can be used with fair 
accuracy when the pulley diameters are nearly equal 
and where the above method is not readily applicable is 
as follows: Add the diameters of the two pulleys, divide 
the sum by 2 and multiply the quotient by 3 , then add 
to the product twice the distance between the centers 
of the shafts. Expressing this rule as a formula in 
which D — diameter of large pulley, d = diameter of 
the small pulley, C = the distance from center to center 
of shafts and L = the desired belt length, we have: 


1 = (P#4) 24 2c 


Systematic inspection of belts will prevent much loss 
of time. As a rule all belts should be overhauled every 
six months. 


CEMENT SPLICE BETTER THAN LACE OR RIVET 


The best fastening for a belt is the cement splice. 
This is far superior to any form of lacing, belt hooks, 
riveting or any other method of joining together the 
belt ends. Such a joint is easily applied to leather and 
rubber belts, but to make a good cement splice in a 
canvas belt requires more time and demands more 
apparatus than usually is at hand. 

The different kinds of lacings and belt fasteners 
shown in Fig. 1 give an idea of the many varieties now 
on the market. Good judgment should be exercised 
when using fasteners, for a large fastener employed on 
a small belt cuts it to such a degree as to make it 
useless. 

The following preparation may be used for cementing 
leather belts: Place equal parts of glue and isinglass 
(gelatine) in a glue pot, add enough water to cover the 
two ingredients and let them soak for ten hours. Then 
bring the mixture to the boiling point and add pure 
tannin until the mixture appears like the white of an 
egg. Apply the cement while warm. For rubber belts 
use sixteen parts of India rubber, twa parts calkers’ 
pitch and one part linseed oil. These ingredients should 
be melted together and used while hot. This cement 
also can be applied to leather. 

The lengths of laps that may be used advantageously 
in cementing belts are as follows: 


Width of belt....1in. 2in. 3in. 4in. 5in. Gin. Tin. 8in. 
Length of lap....5in. 5in. Gin. Zin. 7in. 8in. 8in. Qin. 


It must be understood that with cemented belts (if no 
adjustment is provided for increasing the distance 
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FIGS. 10-15. LACING A BELT WITH WIRE 
Fig. 10, using a square for cutting off ends of belt. Fig. 11, 
punching belt with hand punch; small holes suffice. Fig. 12, 
making grooves in which to sink wire from hole to edge of belt. 
Fig. 13, lacing belt with wire starting on pulley side. Fig. 14, 
using pliers to pull the lacings tight after each lace. Fig. 15, 
fastening the end of the wire; this end must never project. 


between centers) the problem of belt tension becomes 
difficult. It then becomes necessary to reglue the belt 
every time the tension is adjusted. This puts the driven 
machine out of production during the time the belt is 
being rejointed. 

In gluing a belt the first operation is to fasten it to a 
board. This can be done with two smail naijs, as 
shown in Fig. 2. The next step is making the lap. This 
is accomplished by using the wood plane. The lap should 
be brought to a feather edge, as shown in Fig. 3. The 
two ends should. next be fitted together, the amount of 
leather removed being checked up. The lapped joint, 
after cementing, should be no thicker than the re- 
mainder of the belt. 


MEANS TAKEN TO OBTAIN WELL-CEMENTED JOINT 


When clamping the joint to place a piece of paper 
should be placed between the board and belt as shown 
in Fig. 4, the two laps matched together, and placed in 
positive position with small nails. The belt should be 
lined up with the edge of the board. This is done in 
order that it may be kept straight. 

The glue pot or double boiling pan should be heated on 
the forge fire or elsewhere, as shown in Fig. 5. It is 
best never to bring the glue to @ high heat, and to this 
end water should always be kept around the glue pot 
proper. Rapid heating should be avoided, as there is 
danger of scorching. 

The glue is next applied to the belt laps, as shown in 
Fig. 6, by means of a paddle or brush. This operation 
should be performed rapidly, so that the laps may be 
brought together before the glue sets. After the glue 
is applied the laps may be brought together, a piece of 
paper being put on top of the belt before the upper 
clamping board is applied. When the top board is put 
in place, the belt ends should be forced together by 
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using the vise, as shown in Fig. 7, or by means of ,;wood- 
workers’ clamps. 

The belt should be left in the clamps over night if 
possible; if that cannot be arranged, the clamps should 
be kept in place for from four to eight hours. After 
removing the clamps and the upper board the paper may 
be torn off as in Fig. 8. The nails may then be with- 
drawn and the belt removed from the bottom board. It 
may then be cleaned up, and all paper and particles of 
glue removed. The edges should be cleaned with care, 
as shown in Fig. 9, after which the belt is ready to be 
placed on the pulleys. 

In lacing a belt with wire the first operation is to 
Square the ends, as shown in Fig. 10. This should not. 
be done by eye; the steel square should be used as 
shown in this view. Working on a block of wood makes 
it easy to hold the belt and the square with one hand, 
leaving the other free to wield the knife. . 

Holes for the lacing should not be punched farther 
from the end of the belt than the belt thickness. They 
should be punched directly opposite each other and in 
the proportion of nine holes to every 4 in. of belt width. 
The hand punch, as shown in Fig. 11, should be used 
and only small holes punched, because the wire lace does 
not require large ones. 


MAKE A GROOVE ON BELT AND EMBED THE LACES 


On the side of the belt next to the pulley it is good 
practice to cut a small shallow groove from the hole to 
the end of the belt. This may be done by using a groov- 
ing tool as shown in Fig. 12. Sinking the lacing in 
this manner permits the joint to run more smoothly over 
the pulley and gives a much neater job. 

After the holes have been punched in each end of the 
belt, the ends are brought together. A piece of lacing 
wire (soft copper wire or regular metallic belt lacing) 
seven times the width of the belt for single and nine 
times the width for double belts is cut off. Lacing is 
started on the pulley side and in the center holes, as 
shown in Fig. 18, and is conducted in both directions. 

In finishing a laced joint the ends of the wire should 
be securely fastened. The first step is to lace back 
along the belt as shown in this view. The wire should 
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FIG. 16. METHOD OF RAWHIDE LACING ADAPTED TO 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF WORK 


medium-weight double belts; pulleys over 16-in. diameter, light 
power. Right Pairs: (1) Double-hole, double-straight lace for 
light, medium or heavy-grade double belts, for pulleys over 10 in. 
diameter; heavy power.» (2) Double-hole double-hinge lace for 
medium, heavy-weight double belts running on pulleys 10 in. and 
under, with high speed, heavy power. 
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holes with aid of a hammer. 
tight. 





always be pulled up tight with the pliers after each lace, 
as shown in Fig. 14. 

The end of the wire may be fastened as shown in 
Fig. 15. The wire ends should never be allowed to pro- 
ject from the belt, as by this means it may be injured. 
The wire may be so formed that its end can be driven 
into the belt. This is shown clearly in the figure to 
which reference has just been made. 

When making a rawhide-laced joint in a canvas or 
rubber belt the ends should be cut perfectly square and 
two rows of staggered holes punched exactly opposite 
each other in the two ends. Lacing should begin in the 
center of the belt and the rawhide thongs should not be 
crossed on the side of the belt that runs next the pulley. 

The single-hole, single-hinge lace of Fig. 16 No. 1 is 
intended for light single belts running at high speed 
over small pulleys 6 in. in diameter or under and trans- 
mitting light power. The single-hole, double-hinge lace 
shown in No. 2 of the same figure is for medium and 
heavy single belts running at high speed and transmit- 
ting heavy power. No. 3, or the single-hole, double 
straight lace, is for light and medium-weight double 
belts running over large pulleys 16 in. in diameter or 
more, transmitting light power. The No. 4, or double- 
hole, double straight lacing, is for light, medium and 
heavy-grade double belts running over large pulleys 10 
in. in diameter or more, transmitting heavy power. The 
No. 5, or double-hole, double-hinge lace, is intended for 
medium- and heavy-grade single and light-weight double 
belts running on small pulleys, 10 in. in diameter and 
under, at high speed, transmitting heavy power. 

In squaring the end of a canvas belt, a straight 
board should be employed along one edge and the steel 
square used upon it, as shown in Fig. 17. This affords 
a much betten surface to work to and assures that the 
belt can be cut square. 

In punching the lace holes the type of lacing to be 
used is first decided upon—that is, whether single or 
double—after which the belt is placed on the end of a 





FIGS. 17-25B 


Splicing a Canvas Belt and Repairing an Old 
Belt of Leather 


Fig. 17, squaring the end of a canvas belt. 
Fig. 19, lacing the belt keeping lace 
Fig. 20, hammering the joint out flat. 
or thick gum off a canvas belt. Fig. 22, scrubbing belt in a 
gasoline bath. Fig. 23, boxing belt in sawdust. 
the belt dressing. Figs. 25, A and B, punching holes and driving 
rivets in the loose lap of an old leather belt. 











Fig. 18, punching 
Fig. 21, scraping oil 





Fig. 24, applying 








block and the holes punched as shown in Fig. 18. In 
making a laced joint on a large belt it is advantageous to 
have someone hold the belt. With this help a more even 
job can be performed. Each time it is passed through a 
hole the lace should be pulled tight as shown in Fig, 19, 
When the joint is finished, hammering it as shown in 
Fig. 20 will smooth out the lacing and make it run more 
evenly over the pulley. 

When a belt becomes saturated ,with oil or a thick 
gum appears, the dirt, oil and gum should be removed, 
by scraping, as shown in Fig. 21. After the belt has 
been cleaned in this manner it should be placed in a 
gasoline bath and scrubbed well with a good stiff brush, 
as illustrated in Fig. 22. That it be cleansed as 
thoroughly as possible in this operation is highly im- 
portant for its successful permanent cleaning. 

The belt may now be placed in a box that is filled with 
sawdust, as shown in Fig. 23, and allowed to remain for 
three or four days. When it becomes dry it can be 
removed and wiped off with cloth or a brush. 

A good belt dressing may now be applied as shown in 
Fig. 24. This should be well rubbed in. The belt is 
now ready to be returned to service. 

Figs. 25 A and B give an idea of the necessary opera- 
tions performed when punching holes for and driving 
rivets in a loose lap. This sometimes becomes neces- 
sary with old leather belts. 


THE PITTSBURGH (PA.) EXPERIMENT STATION of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines is continuing laboratory experiments on 
coal ash fusibility, oxidizing and reducing atmospheres by 
the micropyrometer method, and comparing the results with 
those of the gas furnace. By using a reducing atmosphere 
in the micropyrometer furnace fairly good checks were ob- 
tained on ash, the average in the micropyrometer method 
being about 150 deg. F. lower. While the micropyrometer 
method cannot be used as an alternate method if close 
checks are required, it can no doubt be used as a rapid 
method for determining the fusibility of coal ash. The re 
sults of this investigation are now being tabulated. 
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How to Keep Mine Locomotives in Operating Condition 


Waste Should Be Turned Daily—-Beware of Glazing of Waste— 
Watch Split Gears to See They Are Not Loose—Care of Wheels and 
Locomotive Frames—Best to Remove All Brake Shoes at One Time 


ice is a primary requisite in an electric locomotive 
' for mine use. This applies especially to such 
structural parts as frames and bumpers. It is also 
applicable, however, to much of the other equipment, 
such as the brake rig, which is subject to rough han- 
dling and severe stresses. This, accordingly, must be 
simple in design, with the various members, pins and 
bolts of ample size. 
Though a mine locomotive is necessarily subjected to 
a certain amount of rough usage, reasonable care and 
attention will greatly prolong the life of various parts 
subject to wear. Nothing is more important, for 
example, than that proper attention be given to lubrica- 
tion. A high grade of wool waste should be used in the 
journal boxes and care should be taken to see that it 
is in contact with the journal. Each morning before 
starting out, the waste should be turned over with a 
hook, all lids and covers kept closed and the journal box 
free from dirt and dust. 
To illustrate the result of neglect in these details a 
case may be cited where a locomotive broke an axle 


. MPLE strength to withstand the most severe serv- 


‘which on examination was found to have a diameter 


nearest the wheel, where failure occurred, of only 
about 13 in. An excess of sand had accumulated in the 
journal box, and the waste was extremely gritty and 
dirty, resulting in severe cutting. Such neglect is 
indeed poor economy. 


CLEAN OFF OUTSIDE BEFORE EXPOSING MACHINERY 


Before inspecting a locomotive it should be 
thoroughly cleaned, and all mud, coal dust, etc., that 
may have been accumulated on any of the parts re- 
moved. This applies particularly to motor covers, oil 
cups, journal-box lids and the like. 

Brake equipment should be inspected daily All brake 
shoes should be in good shape for the day’s run, and 
slack at the dead lever should be taken up so that when 
the brakes are “on,” the brake-shaft thread will project 
at least one inch beyond the nut in the brake beam. 
The threads of the shaft and the nut should be examined 
to sée whether they are worn and in danger of stripping. 
All levers and pins should be kept free from mine dirt, 
as this will frequently clog the mechanism sufficiently 
to cause uneven wear of the brake shoes. 

Drive-wheel boxes should be inspected daily. Only 
good wool waste, thoroughly saturated with oil, should 
be used for packing, and this should be replaced as 
soon as it becomes glazed or dirty and therefore incap- 
able of absorbing oil. Journal brasses should be replaced 
before they are worn thin enough to split, and journal 
springs should be examined, and if broken should be 
at once replaced. It is well to oil daily between the 
wheel hub and journal box, as well as between the 
pedestal wearing plate and its box. 

When it becomes necessary to. remove a journal box, 
the method of procedure will depend upon whether 
the. frames are inside or outside the wheels and also 
upon the design of the various parts. In outside-frame 


locomotives of the latest type it is only necessary, when 
removing 2 box, to jack up the frame enough to relieve 
the spring pressure, take down the guides that hold the 
box in place, and draw the box outward from the axle. 

When it is necessary to remove a journal brass from 
such a locomotive, the frame is first jacked up until a 
clearance of + in. is obtained between the spring and 
its seat on the frame. The box is then raised against 
the spring by placing a wedge between it and the 
pedestal cap. This releases the brass, which can then 
be withdrawn. 

On locomotives having inside frames it is necessary, 
in order to remove a box, to take down the pedestal caps 
and then jack up the locomotive until the lower edge 
of the frame clears the top of the journal box. The oil 
cellar is next removed by driving out the cotter pins 
that secure it to the box, whereupon the box may be 
turned upside down on the axle, thus permitting it to 
drop off. It is generally necessary to follow this pro- 
cedure when removing a brass, as the motor frame or 
gear case is too close to the box to permit drawing the 
brass out when the spring pressure is released. Ordi- 
narily brasses or boxes will not require renewal except 
when the wheels are replaced, so that both jobs can 
be performed simultaneously. 

The pinions on both the motor and countershaft should 
be inspected weekly and replaced whenever the teeth 
become badly worn across the top. Care should be 


taken to draw the new pinions tight upon both these © 


shafts. If they are straight-bored they should be 
pressed on; if taper-bored they should be boiled for 
about one-half hour in water to clean off the grit and 
oil, then applied to the axle and drawn up to place with 
the shaft nut. 

The upper halves of the gear cases should be re- 
moved at regular intervals. When split gears are used 
an inspection should be made of the point where the 
two halves of the gear join, to see that all bolts are 
drawn tight. A loose gear will ruin the axle or counter- 
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METHOD OF WELDING CRACK IN A BAR FRAME 
A, V-shaped cut is made on the upper side of the bar to meet 
one in the lower side. The two meet in the center. The V-shaped 
pieces of wrought iron or steel can then be inserted and welded 
under the hammer or the cut can be filled with metal with the 
aid of either an electnic welder or an oxyacetylene torch. 
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shaft and probably will cause, damage to the related parts 
of the equipment if allowed to run. Such a gear may 
also be the cause of a stripped pinion or a broken 
motor suspension. 

If the pinions are not wearing evenly across the face, 
one or the other of the following conditions is the 
cause: (1) Loose axle caps (bolts need tightening), (2) 
uneven or excessive wear on the countershaft bearings, 
(3) motor is out of alignment, or (4) axle bearings 
need replacement, because of excessive wear. The 
countershaft and axle bearings should be renewed when 
they have worn down the equivalent of vs in. on a side. 

A liberal quantity of lubricant, either a good gear 
grease or a heavy oil, should be kept in the gear case. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that an excess of 
lubricant means waste. It is good practice always to 
run with gear cases in place, because if they are removed, 
something may get into the mesh and damage the gears. 
It is inevitable that sand and grit will get between the 
gears and pinions, causing increased wear and shorter 
life if the gear cases are not in place and the proper 
lubricant cannot be applied. If, however, the cases are 
loose or broken, it is better to remove them entirely 
until time can be found for their replacement. This 
should be done as soon as possible. 

The wheels used on electric mining locomotives are of 
three kinds—cast iron with chilled tread, rolled steel, 
or steel tired with a cast-iron center. A cast-iron 
wheel should be replaced when the chilled tread is worn 
through. When this has occurred the locomotive usually 
begins to damage the track at switches, frogs and 
curves. Steel-tired and rolled-steel wheels can be 
turned down in a lathe when the tread becomes worn 
or grooved. This should be done before the wheels 
begin to damage the track. 

When a steel tire becomes worn to the limit of safety, 
it must be removed and replaced by a new one. This 
is preferably done by heating the tire with a gas or 
oil burner placed around the tread, until it expands 
sufficiently to drop off the center. If no facilities are 
available for doing this, the following method some- 
times can be used: Remove the axle, with the wheels 
mounted upon it, from the locomotive, and place it on 
end on the ground. Pack clay, mixed with a sufficient 
quantity of water to keep it damp, between the spokes 
of the wheel, and build a wood fire around the tire. 
When the tire has become sufficiently heated, it will 
drop off. 


MAY BE REMOVED BY DRILLING AND CHIPPING 


Another method, which sometimes can be used, is to 
drill the tire across the tread and flange for its full 
depth, and chip out the drillholes. The tire will then 
spring open and drop from the center.* 

When applying new tires the face of the wheel hub 
which bears against the driving box should be carefully 
examined. If it is badly worn, either a new center 
should be substituted or the old one turned up in a 
lathe, and a steel-plate shim thick enough to give a 
lateral motion not exceeding vs in. between the hub and 
the box applied. If the box is badly worn, it also 
should be replaced at this time. ; 

The frames of electric mine locomotives, if of plate 
or cast steel, often can be repaired, even though they 
have been seriously bent or damaged in a wreck. If 
bent out 6f shape, they can be heated to a cherry red 





*A tire sometimes may be ‘sawed in two or stretched with a cold 
chisel the edge of which is placed across the tread.—EDiror. 
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in a wood fire, and then straightened on a flat surface 
or forced back to true with clamps or jacks. If g 
section breaks out it can be welded into place either 
in the blacksmith shop or by using the electric or 
oxyacetylene welding process. 

In welding a crack in a bar frame, a V-shaped section 
should be cut out the full width of the bar on the upper 
side as well as a similar section on the under side, go 
shaped that the two meet at the center as shown in 
the: accompanying sketch. Two V-shaped pieces of 
wrought iron or steel can then be inserted and smith- 
welded into place. If an electric welder or an oxy- 
acetylene torch are available the frame should be cut 
out in the same manner, but the V-shaped cut should 
then be filled with welding metal. 

After making repairs to frames, special care should 
be taken when applying such parts as bumpers and foot 
plates. These members must be accurately fitted to the 
frames and held in place by turned bolts having a 
driving fit in reamed holes. The frames should be 
trammed both crosswise and diagonally for squareness 
in order to insure even wear on journal brasses nnd 
proper lateral clearance as well as to avoid uneven 
stresses. 

The Master Car Builders’ type of brake shoe is the 
preferable form for use on mine locomotives. This 
shoe is secured to its head by means of a tapered spring 
key. The head is preferably attached to the brake 
lever by a pin and cotter. 

In removing a brake shoe it is first necessary to 
disconnect the spreader bar between the lower extrem- 
ities of the brake levers at one end, thus allowing the 
levers to hang free from the wheels. Next the pin 
fastening the brake shoe head to the lever can be with- 
drawn, allowing the shoe and head to be taken down 
together. The shoe then can be removed by driving out 
the spring key, and a new shoe fitted to the head, care 
being taken that contact is made between the lugs 
provided for this purpose. If the brake lever can be 
swung far enough from the wheel, the shoe can be 
removed by simply driving out the spring key, without 
detaching the head from the lever. 


REPLACE ALL Four BRAKE SHOES AT ONE TIME 


Usually it is preferable to replace all four brake shoes 
at one time. If however, only one or two require re- 
newal, the new shoes should be applied to one pair of 
wheels, leaving the old ones on the other pair. This 
distributes the slack equally on each side and gives a 
more even braking effect. If the shoes are uniform in 
quality they as a rule will require replacement in pairs. 
Attention should be given to taking up the slack in the 
brake rigging as the shoes become thinner, for this 
keeps the wear even at the top and bottom. 

It is important that the sanding equipment of elec- 
tric mining locomotives be given special attention. 
These machines frequently have to work on wet and 
slippery rails and, while sand should be used only when 
necessary, it is essential that a supply be available at 
all times. Only a good grade of sharp, dry sand, pref- 
erably screened, should be employed. Sand-box valves 
should be kept in such condition that they will close 
tight; if they fail to.do so bent arms or rods in the 
sand-box rigging probably are the cause. If in service 
the delivery spouts are knocked out of alignment, they 
should be replaced or readjusted so as to deliver sand 
to the rails immediately in front of the wheels. 

When gathering locomotives equipped with either 
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conductor-cable or traction-rope reels are used, the reel 
and all parts pertaining thereto should be inspected 
ily. 

Fe etas shit reels can be divided into two classes: 
Those mechanically driven from the locomotive running 
gear and those that are motor driven. The guide tongue 
of the former should be inspected to see that it is set 
so that the position of the guide insulator corresponds 
with that of the cable on the drum. When repairs to 
the cable are necessary, care should be taken to make a 
good compact splice which with careful taping will not 
increase the size of the cable at the splice, thus prevent- 
ing any tendency toward dragging on the guide in- 
sulator. All worn places in the cable insulation should 
be promptly taped. 

The set screws that hold the cable in the collector 
and the collector fingers must be kept tight. These 
latter. should be regularly inspected and the contact 
surface kept smooth and clean. 

Careful attention should be given to the lubrication 
of the friction clutch, if such a clutch be used; also to 
the bearing of the guide shaft, to the guide tongue and 
guide bars. A light grease should occasionally be 
applied to the threads of the guide shaft. 

The above directions apply with equal force to motor- 
driven conductor-cable reels also, except that, as the 
spooling device is gear-driven instead of chain-driven, 
no clutch is required. A moderate amount of grease 
should be placed on the gears operating both the reel 
and the spooling device. To prevent injury to the 
cable the block through which the cable passes should 
be changed before it becomes grooved. Attention to this 
detail will lengthen the life of the insulation on the 
cable and prevent injury to the reel drum caused by 
grounds and short-circuits. 

All bearings should be inspected daily and oiled when 
necessary. The quantity of oil required will depend 
upon the service performed and must be determined 
by experience. When oiling the armature bearings, 
care should be taken that no oil be permitted to enter 
the interior of the motor, as this will cause dust and 
dirt to collect, which may cause a ground or short- 
circuit. All bolts should be examined carefully \at 
regular intervals, to see that they are tight. 

Equal attention should be bestowed upon traction- 
rope reels. The drumshaft bearings should be oiled 
daily, and grease should be applied to the bevel gear 
and pinion. It is wise to clean the wire rope once a 
week, especially when the reel is operated in wet or 
muddy places. After cleaning, the cable should be 
drawn through a piece of canvas well saturated with 
oil. This will preserve it from rust and also make it 
easier to handle. Every precaution should be taken 
to keep the cable out of the sulphur water frequently 
found in mines, for this has a particularly destructive 
effect upon iron and steel. 

It is well to keep the following parts in stock for 
maintenance purposes, the quantity of each depending 
upon the number of locomotives in use: Brake shoes, 
brake shaft with brake-beam jaw or nut, journal bear- 
ings, wheels and axles assembled, ready for application, 
driving boxes complete with gibs. 

‘Oil and grease always are cheaper than castings, 
forgings and brasses, yet no locomotive is indestructible 
nor can it be made to last indefinitely. However, reason- 
able care, forethought and intelligence bestowed upon 
these machines will pay big dividends as a result of 
better, longer, more reliable and more efficient service. 
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Anthracite Carefully Inspected for Slate, 
Bone or Faulty Sizing Before Shipping 


By DEVER C. ASHMEAD* 

Kingston, Pa. 
ACH railroad car before it is filled with coal at 
an anthracite colliery is inspected and, if necessary, 
carefully cleaned out. This is done to make sure that 
it shall contain no foreign material, such as brickbats, 
rock, scrap iron and the like. All openings not closable 
by other means are made tight either by boarding up 
or, if they are small, by filling or calking with straw, 
hay or excelsior. This insures against leakage of coal 

while en route to the purchaser. 

The description that follows relates specifically to the 
practice followed by the Hudson Coal Co. While the 
procedure of other anthracite producers doubtless varies 
in detail from that about to be described it is in the main 
quite similar. 

When fully prepared for loading the car is dropped 
or run down from the empty storage tracks to the 
“empty” scales above the breaker or washery. The 








WEIGHMASTER PUNCHING TICKET ON SELF- 
REGISTERING SCALE BEAM 
Every car is weighed before being loaded and is weighed again 
after loading. Cars may be as much as 2,000 lb. off the weight 


stenciled on the side. The weighing of the empty car checks such 
errors. 


empty and loaded scales, or those installed above and 
below the loading point, are of identical construction. 
They are long enough to accommodate a 50-ft. car and 
have a capacity of 300,000 Ib. The platform or operative 
track portion of these scales consists of the rails them- 
selves. These are mounted upon inverted channel irons 
that serve to protect the mechanism below from rain, 
snow, spilled coal or other material. Elimination of 
the ordinary platform renders it impossible for accu; 
mulations of such material to throw the scales out of 
balance. 

Tare weights of all cars to be loaded are taken on 
the empty scale. It is seldom that these weights agree 
with those stenciled on the cars. Sometimes these 
stenciled markings are above and sometimes below the 
actual weights. In a few cases these variations amount 
to as much as 2,000 lb. ) 

After the empty car has been weighed it is run under 
the coal chute and filled. As soon as this is accom- 
plished it is allowed to gravitate to the inspection house, 
where the quality of its contents is tested. From each 
car a 50-lb. sample is taken, the points from which it is 
collected being shown in one of the accompanying 
illustrations by means of stakes set in the top of the 





*Anthracite Editor, Coal Age. 
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coal. In collecting the sample the surface of the load is 
shoveled away, after which a small amount of the con- 
tents of the car is taken for testing, this being deposited 
in a large steel bucket or pail, as shown. 

The bucket is then placed on a balance and its con- 
tents adjusted either up or down until it amounts to 
exactly 50 lb. This is done for convenience and uni- 
formity only. A jet of live steam is next passed through 
the contents of the bucket. When the coal is spread out 
after this treatment it dries quickly and slate or other 
impurity becomes readily distinguishable. 

After steaming, the contents of the bucket is dumped 
onto a small table, where it is picked over piece by 
piece. The above statement applies to the pea size 
and larger. Those sizes smaller than pea are tested by 
flotation, the impurities being thus separated according 
to their specific gravities. In picking, the rock is placed 
in one container, the bone in another and the good coal 
returned to the sample bucket. These constituents are 
then weighed and the percentage of impurity calculated. 




















CAR OF BUCKWHEAT ON WEIGH SCALE 
The platform is constructed so that it cannot be loaded down 


with coal bumped from the cars. When the platform is_ thus 
loaded, the coal resting on it is weighed again and_again till the 
weighman bethinks himself to sweep it off or adjust the bal- 
ance. By eliminating the platform, this error and that from the 
wetting and drying of the plank are avoided. 


In addition to the above test chestnut coal is screened 


in order to determine the amount of oversize and under- 
size that this grade contains. If the slate contained 





Weighing and 
Picking Samples 


Egg, pea and chest- 
nut being sampled 
prior to shipment 
to market. Note 
sample screens in 
the rear. This is 
not a mere “beau 
geste.” Almost 10 
per cent of the cars 
are sent back to 
the breaker for re- 
treatment. The 
condemned - coal 
conveyor is a very 
active member of 
every anthracite 
preparator. 
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NINE STAKES SHOW WHERE SAMPLES ARE TO BE TAKEN 


This gives a good cross-section of the load _ as the car is gradu- 
ally filled from one end to the other. For this reason the top is 
a good index of what may be found beneath it. 


exceeds 6 per cent, the particular carload from which 
the sample was taken is condemned and sent back 
through the preparator for re-treatment. The critical 
quantities of impurity for the other domestic sizes are: 
Pea, 10 per cent slate; stove, 4 per cent slate and 4 per 
cent bone, and egg, 2 per cent slate and 4 per cent bone. 
Fifteen pieces of slate and-bone coal on the top of a 
car of grate coal will result in its condemnation. 


ONE CAR IN TEN Is RETURNED TO BREAKER 


Of all the cars loaded by the Hudson company during 
the month of March last 9.45 per cent were condemned 
on inspection and had to be re-treated. After passing 
the inspectors the car goes to the loaded scale, where 
its gross weight is taken. The scale mechanism is such 
that reading the weight on the beam and recording it 
manually is unnecessary, the correct weights being 
stamped directly on a piece of paper. This minimizes 
the liability to error. 

This gross weighing is the last operation through 
which the coal passes before being turned over to the 
railroad company for transportation to the customer. 
Administration of the treatment above described as- 
sures the purchaser that the fuel he buys will be stand- 
ard in quality, that the weight is correct and that no 
coal will be lost in transit through holes or leaks in the 
car body. Of course losses may occur, but they will be 
the result of pilfering, accident or other causes beyond 
the producer’s control. 


A STUDY OF COAL-MINE atmospheres in Illinois and Indiana 
is being conducted by engineers of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines station at Vincennes, Ind. 
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Providing Maneuvering Facilities and Longwall Face 


Needed for Mechanical Coal Loading 


Mine Layouts Adapted to Hand-Loading Methods Are Not Suited to 
Machine Loading—Plan Embodies Straightway Cuts Along Which Loading 
Machines Travel, Delivering Coal to Cars in Full Trips Wherever Possible 


By CHARLES GOTTSCHALK 
Boonville, Ind. 


published many suggestions and partial layouts 

for the expeditious loading of coal by machinery. 
The plan and suggestions offered herewith are not 
recommended as being suitable to every condition, but ° 
it is thought that they may apply to many of those 
mines where pillar drawing has already been in progress 
and where, with machine mining and hand loading, the 
pillar coal thus far mined has been completely recovered; 
also in those properties that may have been using the 
systems mentioned, but because of existing labor condi- 
tions, or for other reasons, real and imaginary, have 
failed to keep pace with operations more favorably 
situated. 

By the plan shown in the accompanying illustration 
complete extraction by slicing would begin near the 
point A, Fig. 1, as soon as enough development work 
had been done to.establish the system of ventilation and 
haulage indicated in this drawing and in Fig. 2. Two 
rib sections only are shown in the illustration. Bat- 
teries of three loaders each might prove more desirable, 
however. In either case rib sections may be chosen, 
the dimensions of which would be such that one machine 
could successfully load out one such section per shift, 
or at the rate of 350 tons per machine per day, making 


D= recent months mining periodicals have 
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a total output of approximately 1,000 tons per battery. 

The details of the suggested operation are shown in 
Fig. 1. Starting at point A, after the coal has been 
undercut and shot down, the mechanical loader would 
proceed to load out. At this point the short haul en- 
tailed makes it certain that no difficulty would be experi- 
enced in keeping the interval for changing cars down 
to a minimum. The loader operating upon the track 
laid previous to the shooting could readily tram each 
loaded car to a point on the parting just clear of the 
first diagonal crosscut and in the meantime an empty 
car could be placed ready to follow the machine back 
to the loading point. 

After passing point B the loader could much more 
readily pick up the empties after delivering the loads 
to the loaded storage tracks, and after passing point C 
the track layers could begin transferring track from 
position 1 to position 3, simultaneously setting props 
and cap pieces between track positions 2 and 3. 

In the transportation scheme as above suggested the 
intention is to keep the working track or tracks as near 
the solid rib as possible in order to insure the safest 
working conditions, but where experience with the roof 
would justify allowing a greater distance consistent 
with safety, track position 1 could be used alternately 
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FIGS. 1 AND 2. SUGGESTED METHOD OF EXTRACTING COAL WITH HELP OF LOADING MACHINE 


Each rib section is made just so long that the coal from it can be loaded in one day. It might be well to have 
three instead of two sections in any one panel. By arranging the_sections in line with each other, 
ventilation, drainage and inspection are’ made more easy. Inspection is particularly im- 


portant with a division of labor such as is involved in the use,of machines. 
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with track position 2 while track laying in position 3 
progressed in preparation for the next advance against 
the rib. This arrangement would allow of spotting 
empties alongside the loader in partial or complete 
trips, making continuous loading entirely possible. 

Fig. 2 illustrates in general the plan of ventilation 
and haulage. A rib section arranged for two or more 
machines is driven toward the boundary of the prop- 
erty. Adjacent to the block of coal being mined a block 
of similar breadth is reserved to facilitate haulage and 
ventilation. When the boundary is reached and the 
blocks on either side of the haulage section have been 
removed, mining on the retreat is begun in the pillars 
of the remaining section. This means that a maximum 
output for a given plan once attained would be available 
until the coal area is finally exhausted as far back as 
the shaft pillars. 

Under favorable conditions the length of a rib section 
might be greater than could be handled by a single 
loader in a single shift, thus requiring fewer track 
changes per ton of coal mined, but the faster the work 
advances away from the gob area the more satisfactory 
will be the results. 

Track work should be so standardized that a minimum 
amount of work and time will be required in shifting 
positions. Steel ties and even switch sets with properly 
designed fastenings and 20-ft. rail sections of sufficient 
weight to materially reduce the number of ties needed 
would greatly facilitate the work. 


METHODS SHOULD BE EVOLVED METHODICALLY 


The method of timbering followed is a highly impor- 
tant part of such a plan as this, for it determines to a 
large extent the average depth of cut and the width of 
the mine car that may be employed. Whether the coal 
should be undercut, centercut, snubbed or otherwise 
treated also is a matter affecting the manner in which 
the coal is prepared for loading and to a large extent 
governs the loading capacity of the machines. 

This entire subject is one in which most coal oper- 
ators are interested. Comparatively few of them, how- 
ever, are tackling the problem in a serious manner. 
Most of them are agreed that the mining systems fol- 
lowed in various fields must undergo certain changes, 
and that mining engineers and manufacturers of 
mechanical loading devices must co-operate and each 
become more familiar with the actual requirements of 
the other under the test of actual operating conditions. 

Any company now mining coal by any of the prevalent 
room-and-pillar systems and hoping to keep abreast of 
the times can well afford to reserve a section of the mine 
for experimental purposes. The officials may thus ob- 
tain the data necessary for making a complete under- 
ground layout for a certain district or area to be mined 
in a manner suitable to a certain type of loading 
machine. Needless to say, an enthusiastic organization 
will be the first requisite to success in this direction. 

Prior to the removal of any coal, data should be pro- 
cured so that subsidence of the surface, above and bor- 
dering upon this area, can be measured and recorded 
throughout successive intervals of time both during and 
after the process of mining. The quantities of water 
occurring within the mine both before and after surface 
cracks appear should be measured and these quantities 
considered in relation to surface drainage. A study of 
roof movement below ground in conjunction with that 
of the surface will finally determine just what can be 
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done in the way of roof control over the area in question, 
It has been said that the difference between good roof 
and bad roof may often be measured by the difference 
between good and bad management. There can he little 
doubt that success or failure often will be dependent 
upon the knowledge the individual mine organizations 
have of the fundamentals of roof control. 

Considerations mentioned so far are all subjects 
which, taken up separately, could be amplified many 
times. Some details that may occur to others as having 
an all-important bearing upon the subject, no doubt, 
have been omitted, but as a concluding remark it should 
be stated that the psychological effect of changing from 
an established system of mining to one that is new and 
untried is among the important problems to be met. 
The transition must, therefore, be approached in a man- 
ner that will give the miner confidence in the new plan, 
which in itself must offer no greater hazards to life and 
limb than the system to be abandoned. 





Keying a Large Ventilating Fan to the Shaft 
Of Its Driving Engine 


By F. C. SINBACK 
Oak Grove, Ala. 

OME time ago, while in the employ of a large coal- 

mining concern, I was called on to make a repair to 
a large multi-blade ventilating fan. This machine was 
driven by an engine, being mounted directly on the 
crankshaft. A short time after it had been put in 
operation it was found to be “working” on the shaft 
and “wallowing” its keyseat and feather key. 

As the fan was designed and sent out from the factory 
it was intended to be pushed onto the shaft over a 
feather key as shown in Fig. 1. No taper was given 
the keyseat, and as the fan was large and heavy and 
as it had to be assembled on the shaft in the field at 
the place of erection, it was given a fairly loose fit, so 
that it easily could be pushed and bumped into position. 
Had the fan been belt-driven or connected to an electric 
motor, where the pull would have been practically con- 
stant throughout a complete revolution, I think this 
method of fastening would have been successful. As 
the fan was rotated, however, by a single-cylinder en- 
gine with no flywheel other than the fan itself, it is 
plain that as it passed over ‘the centers, which are dead 
points, the fan had to drag the engine. As soon as the 
engine passed either center it imparted a decided 
impulse to the fan. 

This action resulted in the engine pulling the fan at 
one moment and being pulled by the engine at the next. 
Hence if there was any slack whatever between the key 
and its seat, and that might be expected, as the hub of 











Section A-A 


FIG. 1. FAN HUB AS IT LEFT THE FACTORY 


A feather key without taper was laid in a seat in the shaft. 
The hub of the fan was slipped over the feather and held in place 
by two setscrews. 
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the fan fitted the shaft loosely enough to be assembled 
at the point of erection, there would be a slight move- 
ment of the hub relative to the shaft. This would occur 
twice during each revolution. It would be small to 
start with, but would gradually wear the key and key- 
seats, and also the hub. This wear would become more 
rapid each day, and soon the hub, keyseats and key 
would be ruined. The shaft also might be reduced in 
diameter appreciably. This is what would have resulted 
to the fan in question had it not been shut down and 
repaired. 

Fig. 1 shows the only method provided for keying 
the fan when it was shipped from the factory. To give 
the fan a firmer grip on the shaft a hand-operated 
keyseating machine was used to mill out, deepen and 
true up the keyseat in the shaft. The keyway in the 
hub, being in fairly good shape, was left as it was. 
A second keyseat was milled in the shaft about 90 deg. 
from the first. This had no corresponding keyway in 
the hub, and the keys to fit it were machined on the 
upper side to conform to the curvature of the hub bore. 
As the keyseat in the hub had no taper it was 
necessary to use wedge fillers or liners under the taper 
keys, as shown in Figs. 2 and 3. 

The fan was brought to proper position, the keys 
fitted and driven home with a drift and sledge hammer. 
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“Taper key B 


FIG. 2. HUB AS MODIFIED AFTER SLIPPAGE 


Another keyseat was made 90 deg. from the first and the 
old keyseat was deepened. As neither of these was tapered, fillers 
with a taper were inserted in the keyseats. Tapered keys were 
used and these were tightened and held in place by retaining 
studs as shown. , 


After operating for one day the keys were again driven 
and this was repeated once a week for some time 
thereafter. On the first few drivings they moved up a 
little each time, but after this they failed to budge, 
showing that they were thoroughly seated metal to 
metal. 

I think where a machine of this character and size 
has to be assembled in the field it is a mistake to use a 
feather key. I believe in taper keys for this class of 
work, for the hub in this case can be. easily slid into 
position and the keys driven home. This procedure 
forestalls all possibility of the fan working on the shaft. 





Draws Lesson in Prosperity Campaign from 
British Coal Strike Settlement 


N HIS address before the American Miming Congress in 

Chicago, Oct. 17-22, 1921, George Otis Smith discussed 
“Some Items in a Prosperity Campaign.” What he had to 
say on the British coal strike settlement is significant be- 
cause he spent some time in England last summer and 
speaks from first-hand knowledge. That part of his ad- 
dress dealing with this subject follows: 

“The last item that I wish to mention, but an item that 
in. no respect least deserves your attention, concerns the 
product of industry. Any formula for national prosperity 
must include a plan for a more equitable distribution of the 
benefits than now prevails; prosperity must be spread over 
the whole country. The working up of our abundant raw 
materials by skilled American workmen operating high- 
powered machinery on a full-time schedule will surely mean 
production of what the world needs at low costs, but to 
whom do the proceeds belong? 

“The product of the coal mine or of the steel plant {s 
plainly a joint product—a product in the creation of which 
both capital and labor have joined effort—so that it is 
equally plain that product sharing must follow. Note, 
please, that I avoid the term profit sharing, for these are 
days when too often there are no profits to share, and, 
moreover, for too many centuries has a sharp distinction 
been made between wages to labor and profits to capital. 
The value of the product includes everything and should 
rightfully be shared by both. 

“The British coal settlement put into effect last July 
impresses me as a long step toward the full recognition of 
labor and capital as partners. It is too soon to know 
whether this settlement will work out in practice so as to 
satisfy the mine worker by giving him the wage he wants 
and satisfy the mine operator by yielding cheaper produc- 
tion and larger output, yet I believe this settlement ex- 
presses true economic theory. 

“First of all, the British plan puts the emphasis upon 
what ought to be the obvious rule in all industry—that of 
gaging wages by results, a sliding scale that works up and 
down automatically with the net returns of the business. 
Second, this sliding scale applies to both partners, for the 
standard wages to capital, unfortunately called ‘standard 
profits’ in the agreement, are proportional to the standard 


wages paid to labor—a significant recognition that operat- 
ing costs must include payment of wages to capital as well 
as to labor before there can be any surplus available for 
distribution. Incidentally, the agreement further provides 
that if the proceeds from the sale of coal are insufficient te 
pay more than the standard wages and other production 
costs, thus defaulting in the payment to capital, this defi- 
ciency is carried forward as a first charge against any 
future surplus. 

“Finally, under the terms of this British coal settlement, 
after invested capital is paid its determined wage of 17 
per cent of what is paid to labor, any surplus remaining 
is divided 83 per cent to labor and 17 per cent to capital, 
a division of net returns that seems equitable in its gen- 
eral principle and probably fairly correct in detail. This 
is an example of product sharing, and its inherent justice 
ought to appeal to both mine worker and mine owner and 
thus clear the atmosphere around the pit mouth. The mine 
worker should see that his wage depends not so much upon 
the market price of coal as upon his own effort in lowering 
its cost, that he will share in the company’s success in sell- 
ing coal at a profit, that he is in truth a partner in the 
business. 

“Last August, when I discussed this new plan with repre- 
sentatives of the British coal industry, it was too early to 
judge the plan by results, but there was hope for a larger 
per capita output—a hope based in part upon reports 
from the mines. Cheaper coal seems absolutely essential to 
Great Britain’s domestic industry and foreign trade, and 
this stimulation of the coal miner by offering him a tangible 
share in the product of his labor is both just and oppor- 
tune. And inasmuch as American industry in general also 
needs cheaper coal, it may be equally opportune for us to 
consider as a leading item in our prosperity program some 
plan for product sharing that, because it is just to both 
labor and capital, will speed up our coal-mining industry 
and benefit all the industries dependent upon it. 

“But no plan of product sharing will help unless we have 
the product to share, the proceeds to divide. After dis- 
cussing these four items in a prosperity program, I can 
sum it all up by saying with my friend Mr. Ingalls, ‘The 
only foundation for prosperity is production, and in the 
present juncture the needs demand the labor of everybody 
for at least eight hours per day and six days per week 
for such wages as can be got.’ Under those terms there 
may again be good times to be shared by all.” 
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Putting Thought Into Mine Management 


HE human element was the last and the least of the 

studies of the engineer of the past. For all Alexander 
Pope’s saying, “the greatest study of mankind is man,” we 
went along quite well satisfied with little of the greatest 
of studies. For a while it was not even in the college 
curriculum. Instead of looking ahead we bulled our way 
through—somehow. We learned a little, it is true, from 
these frequent collisions and repercussions. But, now, at 
last, we are trying feebly to get somewhere, out of the air, 
a science of management. Perhaps the ways of men after 
all are as amenable to study as the ways of a pump or 
the vagaries of a turbine. 

To this end Robert Z. Virgin, assistant professor of 
mining in Carnegie Institute of Technology, at Pitisburgh, 
Pa., has published a little book of fifteen lessons on “Mine 
Management” intended for the classroom. Many an execu- 
tive will read it over to question himself as to whether he 
has just the right slant on his personnel problems. In its 
109 pages many a subordinate will glimpse the problems 
of the “higher up,” and rest better content when he knows 
others have troubles as well as himself. 

“Mine Management” is a little book, 5 x 74 in., that 
can be read in a night and serve for reflection the better 
part of a year. After all, managers, like engineers, are 
truly born and not made, but the best of us are bettered 
by studying the fundamentals of the profession, adding 
thus expert knowledge to temperament and good judgment. 
Every chapter is followed by questions which seem to 
trench deeply into theories of management. Most of us 
could write a book on the subject ourselves. Perhaps we 
would be better for the experience if we did. But in any 
event, this little book, published by D. Van Nostrand Co., 
of 8 Warren St., New York City, will give us a chance, 
whether we be home-office executives at one end of the 
scale or firebosses at the other, to talk it all over with a 
man who has faced many of the problems by which we 
at times have been sorely nettled. 





Coal as Modern Science Knows It 


— to our bookshelves is a small 462-page 
volume on “Coal, Its Properties, Analysis, Classifi- 
cation, Geology, Extraction, Uses and Distribution.” The 
author, Elwood S. Moore, professor of geology and mineral- 
ogy and dean of the School of Mines of the Pennsylvania 
State College, has succinctly covered in that title the 
character of the book. As there are only 63 pages in aggre- 
gate dealing with extraction, coal preparation and coking, 
the book only incidentally discusses the mining and han- 
dling of coal. The nature of coal in itself and in relation 
to its geological surroundings is well and adequately 
described by the author, whose more distant travels have 
taken him to Alaska, Alberta, England, France, Australia 
and New Zealand, if not to many other coal-producing areas, 
if indeed Alaska after so many futile years of conservation 
may really be said to be producing today. 

As may be supposed from the character of his travels, 
Dr. Moore’s volume is more international in its scope than 
many others which come to the reviewer’s desk. He has 
drawn extensively from the springs of knowledge that rise 
in France and England, as well, of course, as from those 
that are more familiar to most of us. The geology of 
the coal measures in the United States is quite acceptably 
treated, enough cross-sections of strata being given to 
enable the reader to get a general knowledge of the order 
of their occurrence and of the intervals that separate them. 

Much: diligence has been shown in the preparation of this 
book, The author must have painstakingly prepared him- 
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self for the task by a careful indexing of coal literature 
extending over many years. It is, therefore, well balanced, 
the more important matters being given their appropriate 
place. Many books are filled with interesting information, 
but too often the omissions are as deplorable as the in. 
clusions are pleasing. 

The book measures 53 x 94 in. and is published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., of New York City. The book has 20 
plates and 142 other illustrations. It will be a worthwhile 
addition to any coal man’s library. 





Australia and Orient Seek Cost Sheets 
Of National Coal Association 


ROM a coal company in Sydney, Australia, came a 

request last week to the National Coal Association for 
copies of the report of the association’s cost accounting 
committee and the coal cost sheets prepared by the asso- 
ciation. 

In forwarding the papers, W. B. Reed, secretary of 
the National, stated that the cost sheet had been given 
wide circulation throughout the United States. A great 
many companies, he said, have adopted it in its entirety; 
others have condensed the report, adopting the main 
features. In probably more than half of the local asso- 
ciations which compose the membership of the National 
Coal Association, he added, this form of cost sheet is used 
as the official form on which to collect coal costs. 

“In the interest of education we are always glad to send 
these pamphlets to anybody,” Mr. Reed said. “Just re- 
cently I had a request through the American Institute of 
Accountants for a copy to be sent to a gentleman in 
Tientsin, China. We also have sent them to Alaska, British 
Columbia, Mexico and Central America.” 





Under-Water Storage Entails Unnecessary 
Expense If Coal Is Carefully Handled 


T each of the terminals of the Panama Canal there are 
facilities for storing coal under water. Some question 
arose recently as to the relative merits of wet and dry 
storage of coal. The Governor of the Canal Zone referred 
the matter to Prof. H. H. Stoek, of the University of Illinois. 
Prof. Stoek replied as follows: “I would report that sev- 
eral companies in Illinois have used under-water storage ap- 
parently with success. One of the first companies to use 
this form was the Western Electric Co. in Chicago, which 
has a number of concrete pits, also the Illinois Traction 
Co. has used this method at several of its larger power 
plants. Several of the zinc companies in the state have 
used old sloughs for temporary storage and in a similar 
manner a number of mines have used these sloughs for 
excess production. The largest under-water storage plant 
of which I have been advised is that of the Standard Oil 
Co. at Whiting, Ind., where provision has been made for 
100,000 tons. The Duquesne Light Co., of Pittsburgh, also 
has a large under-water storage plant. In the absence of 
negative reports from any of these companies I assume they 
have found under-water storage satisfactory. Experiments 
made at the University of Illinois on small quantities of 
coal under water have shown practically no deterioration. 

“The two large plants above referred to, namely, those of 
the Standard Oil Co. and the Duquesne Light Co. are of too 
recent construction to have very conclusive results extend- 
ing over a sufficient period of time. 

“Under-water storage is, of course, best adapted for fine 
sizes of run-of-mine coal where it is necessary to have a 
mixture of sizes and a considerable amount of fine coal 
and dust in the material stored. If the coal can be properly 
sized and carefully handled I do not believe it is necessary 
to have under-water storage, as the expense of the plant is, 
of course, materially greater than ground storage.” 


STYLES FOR GOVERNMENT BUREAUCRATS must change, says 
Controller Dawes, advocating a lower waste line.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 























Delta Theory of Coal Formation Refuted—Evidence of 
Elevation and Depression of Land Areas Support In Situ could be attained in the formation of a 
Theory — Other Evidences Contradict Delta Theory delta deposit. 


ITH much interest I read the 

article supporting what may be 
called the “delta theory” of the forma- 
tion of coal seams, by H. W. Hixon, 
Coal Age, Jan. 5, p. 8, which was fol- 
lowed a little later by the letter of W. 
N. Page, in the issue, Mar. 9, p. 414. 

The arguments presented by these 
gentlemen, I must admit, have failed 
to convince me that they prove the cor- 
rectness of this new theory which they 
claim explains more perfectly the for- 
mation of our coal seams. While the 
subject is not a practical one, it is, 
nevertheless, of great interest and well 
forthy of discussion. 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, our 
span of life is far too short to ever 
hope to unravel the mystery of the 
actual formation of a coal bed by ob- 
servation and records made from its 
inception to the completion of the de- 
posit. Our theories must, therefore, 
remain theories supported only by de- 
duction and analogy. 


To ESTABLISH A THEORY 


In building up a theory, it is neces- 
sary to marshall all the available facts 
as evidence for and against the as- 
sumed hypothesis. These separate facts 
must then be weighed to show a pre- 
dominance in favor of or in opposition 
to the theory, which must remain pure 
assumption, unless the evidence is un- 
controvertible. 

In his article, Mr. Hixon states that 
“the theory of growth in place . 
makes the unreasonable assumption 
that the earth has vibrated like a 
drumhead.” That is to say, there must 
have been periods of elevation and de- 
pression of the surface alternating 
each other. It is quite clear that this 
writer holds to the belief that the ma- 
terial forming our coal beds has been 
transported hither as drift and de- 
posited as sediment at the mouth of 
enormous deltas. 

By way of analogy, reference is 
made to the well known action that has 
been observed and studied in the great 
delta of the Mississippi River. Much of 
the evidence advanced, however, dis- 
proves the contention that the alternate 
elevation and depression of the earth’s 
surface (making possible the theory 
that coal was formed where the veg- 
etable matter composing it grew) “is 
open to many serious objections,” 
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much more. It is hardly conceivable 
that such purity. of vegetable matter 


2. There are coal beds of a very 

In support of this statement, for in- uniform thickness extending over large 
stance, allow me to refer to Mr. areas, sometimes thousands of square 
Hixon’s assumption that, preceding the miles. According to Mr. Hixon’s own 
formation of the Appalachian coal statement, this uniformity could not be 
measures, “a continent existed to the expected in a delta formation. It is 
east of the present continental mass of suggestive, rather, of a large swampy 
North America.” He seems to forget forest of luxurious undergrowth. t 
that this involves a like assumption 3. The vertical position of tree fos- i 
that said continent was later depressed sils, in the coal formations, might be 
or the Appalachian area elevated to accounted for by Mr. Hixon’s ingenious | 


conform to its present condition. explanation, but for the fact that the 
Tue § «“ T - roots of these trees are all found in ! 
ME SECA | es ee the underclay that formed the original i 


In working out his delta theory, that floor of the coal seam and in the same 
writers’ claim is that the deposits of horizontal plane. If that writer’s idea ae 
the Appalachian system and the great was correct the roots and bases of the 
central coal basin were laid down as a_ trees would occur at different heights 
delta at the mouth of a great river in the seam, which is not the case. i 
system traversing his alleged Eastern 4. The imprints of ferns and other i 
Continent. plants found in the coal measures are i 

He argues further, in support of his often so perfect that it is hard to con- i 
claim, that “sediments are always ceive of those plants having been ! 
thickest in the direction from which drifted long distances and still retain- i 
the material composing them was de- ing their perfect form. ‘ 
rived.” That, he assumes, accounts for 5. The vegetable matter forming i 
the thicker deposits in the eastern part coal shows an intermingling of trunks, i 
of the United States and their thin- small stems, leaves and fruits of vari- t 
ning out towards the west. ous plants, in such proportions as i 

Another reference to the formation might be expected to occur in the 
of the Reelfoot Lake, in Tennessee, by growth of a swampy forest. But, in | 
reason of a submergence of that area the formation of a delta there is al- i 
during the earthquake of 1811, also ways a segregating process that would 4 
supports the theory of the unstable cause isolated collectiuns of driftwood 
condition of the earth’s surface, as and much foreign material, which is 
claimed in the justification of the “In not found in our coal seams. , 
situ” theory of coal formation. 6. Finally, the well known Dismal 

Again, reference is made to the for- Swamp is a present-day example of \ 
mation of small islands, in the Missis- vegetable matter accumulating, in | 
sippi River delta, which represents, on quantity, with little mixture of sedi- 
a small scale, the same changes that ment. To my mind, these simple facts 
are taking place in the elevation of the point strongly to the “In situ theory of 





surface of our globe. All of these go coal formation. J. B. DE Harr. 

to prove as an actual fact the “un- Nacmine, Alberta, Canada. 

reasonable assumption” of the vibra- 

tion of the earth’s surface. ANOTHER LETTER 

ARGUMENTS SUPPORTING THE “IN SITU Vibratory action of the earth’s surface 
THEORY” proven by observed facts—Many dif- 


ficulties in adopting the drift theory 


Allow me to cite briefly a few facts : 
of coal formation. 


in support of the old theory that the 
coal was formed where the vegetation HERE appeared in a recent issue 
once grew. To my mind, it is the of Coal Age an interesting article, 
policy of wisdom to accept the simplest which attempted to set aside the gen- 
explanation and observed facts, and eral theory of the formation of coal, 
not attempt to explain them away by chiefly on account of the necessary as- 
difficult reasoning. sumed vibration of the earth’s crust, 
1. Much of our coal is pure and con- which in the opinion of the writer ap- 
tains little besides the original vege- peared ridiculous. 
table matter. Regarding the ash of the The theory offered in place of this 
coal, many modern plants that are al- is that our coal fields were once great 
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river deltas. The rivers carried down 
coarse and fine sediment, along with a 
large amount of floating vegetation. 
At the mouth, the coarse sand settled 
first, followed by the finer material, 
and last of all the woody matter be- 
came waterlogged and sank far out 
from land. . 

As the delta progressed, each of 
these beds advanced forming in ascend- 
ing order mattresses of woody matter, 
layers of fine mud and of sand, which 
afterward consolidated and formed the 
coal measures, including shales, slates 
and sandstones. 


SOME SERIOUS DIFFICULTIES 


There is certainly some ground for 
this theory; but when we examine 
closely the data we meet a few serious 
difficulties. Let us look, first, at the 
vibration of the earth’s crust which is 
given as the chief objection to the old 
theory. 

At first sight, the idea seems 
strangely absurd; but if we assume the 
formation of coal beds by river deltas 
we are still forced to admit this phe- 
nomenon. In nearly all coal fields 
there are several beds of the mineral. 
In this one, the Harlan field, there are 
twelve beds of coal that are workable 
or nearly so, separated ‘by layers of 
slate and sandstone, ranging from 100 
to 1,000 ft. in thickness. 

Now, after the formation of one bed 
by a river delta, there could only be one 
way to form another and that would be 
to start again and build a second as 
the delta advanced, which could only 
occur by the earth sinking, and later 
being elevated as it now stands. 

Nor is it only in the coal fields where 
we find marks of the earth’s vibration. 
A striking example is seen on the 
Saguenay River, Quebec. In places, 
the formation has the marks of old sea 
beaches, as high as 200 ft. above the 
water, while the bottom is far below 
sea level. 


ALTERNATE ELEVATION AND SINKING 


The vibration, as told by this forma- 
tion, shows there must have been, first, 
an elevation while the river cut its bed; 
later, a subsidence till the sea flowed up 
the valley; this being followed by an- 
other elevation of the strata to its pres- 
ent position. 

It is hard to see how, in the laying 
down of the coal beds with a following 
cover of clay, a river could deposit an 
even layer of clay, a few inches from 
the top of the bed, over such great 
areas. In fact, nature has not always 
been careful in the selection of part- 
ings, as would be expected if they were 
laid far out from land. 

Near Coeburn, Va., there is a coal 
seam having a sandstone parting of 
about two inches and in many mines in 
this field the roof is of sandstone lying 
directly on the coal. 

It is hardly reasonable to assume 
that a tropical plant, a fern for in- 
stance, could be floated down a river 
several thousand miles, perhaps, and 
then become waterlogged and sink and 
still leave an impression in the cover- 
ing silts, perfect to the smallest pinnae. 
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It does not follow however that coal 
can only be formed in tropical climes 
producing such plants. 

I have seen peat bogs, in New Bruns- 
wick, stretching as far as the eye could 
reach; and one could only guess at the 
depth of the bog. Also, I have read 
that there are large areas of the same 
in Ontario, the Northwest Territories 
and in Alaska. If these bogs should 
later be covered with mud and sand, it 
does not require a great imagination to 
see them eventually turned to coal. 

Another fact about coal is the preva- 
lence of fireclay underlying the seam. 
A large percentage of all coal seams 
are thus underlaid with this material. 
It differs from the surrounding rock in 
that it is free from such substances as 
iron that plants would take in growing, 
so that if the stumps in the roof could 
have been carried there we still have 
reason to believe that most of the ma- 
terial may have grown there. 


CoaL BEDS ORIGINALLY VAST 
SwAMPy AREAS 


Taking all facts into consideration it 
would look more as if our coal beds 
were once great swamps with choked 
drainage and which held the humic acid 
that prevented the dead plants from 
decaying. Thousands of acres were 
thus covered with a thick layer of peat. 

Gradually the land sank and the sea 
crept over the marshes. Rivers 
brought in silt and the sea spread it 
evenly over its bottom. But this condi- 
tion was short-lived and soon the land, 
over great areas, was once again ele- 
vated a little above water level; and 
great forests of giant ferns again 
covered it and, for ages, kept piling 
their fallen trunks into a thick woody 
mat. 

Again the sea advanced so slowly, 
perhaps, that it was scarcely notice- 
able; but this time it was to stay for 
ages, with its bottom gradually sinking 
and being filled with sand almost as 
fast as it subsided. 

Then, later, another great change 
took place. The sea bottom rose till it 
was several thousand feet above the 
surface. Swift streams cut deep val- 
leys through the old sediments and, in 
time, man came and found in the side 
of the valley a seam of coal having a 
fireclay bottom, a sandstone top, and 
near the center a slate parting partial- 
ly turned to fireclay. FRED Ross. 

Lenarue, Ky. 





Do Foremen Sleep on the Job? 


No chance for a foreman to sleep on the 
job—Superintendents duties give him 
no opportunity—The superintendent 
responsible for the upkeep of the 
mine. 


N A LETTER appearing in Coal Age, 

Feb. 23, p. 333, James Thompson 
accuses some mine foremen of losing 
their ambition and permitting the mine 
in their charge to go to the bad to such 
an extent that it is almost unredeem- 
able and -much money is lost by the 
operator. 

If there are such foremen in charge 
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of mines it has never been my misfor. 
tune to meet them, during my fifty 
years of mining, here and in the old 
country. It is true that some men are 
not as good managers as others and 
unable to get the same results; but the 
superintendent is to blame if he permits 
the bad management of a foreman to 
damage the mine, in his charge, to the 
extent mentioned by Mr. Thompson, 


SUPERINTENDENT TO BLAME IF 
FOREMEN FAIL 


As a rule, the mine foreman is under 
the direction of the superintendent and 
that official, if at all efficient, will never 
allow conditions to become so bad in the 
mine as to cause the loss of a large 
amount of money to his company. [| 
have never found a superintendent that 
would permit his foreman to sleep on 
the job, for which he himself would 
suffer eventually. 

For the most part, the duties of a 
superintendent require him to see that 
the upkeep of the mine and its develop- 
ment are not neglected. His eye is ever 
on the daily cost-sheet. True, it may 
often happen that the management of a 
mine will restrict the superintendent in 
the matter of expense for development 
work; but that need not result in per- 
mitting the mine to run down if the 
superintendent is a capable man. 

Speaking of an incompetent mine 
foreman, Mr. Thompson suggests that 
such a one should be punished in a way 
that he will remember and his certifi- 
cate withdrawn. In this regard, let me 
say that a man’s certificate has little 
weight with the management of a mine. 
In the selection of a mine foreman, 
little regard is had for the certificate 
that the man may hold. The real object 
under consideration is the man himself. 
When seeking a position as foreman, 
the applicant must have more evidence 
of his ability than a mere certificate. 

Sullivan, Ind. R. J. PICKETT. 





Industrial Waste 


Coal mining no exception to industrial 
waste—Mine officials responsible for 
good working conditions — Inef- 
ficiency of mine labor twofold—Dis- 
regard of mine laws and regulations 
and ignorance of miners cause of 
much waste. 


“6 HO is responsible for indus- 
trial waste?” This question 
formed the title of an excellent article, 
by R. Dawson Hall, Coal Age, Jan. 12, 
p. 50, and impressed me very forcibly. 
The article commented on the report 
made by a committee of engineers ap- 
pointed to make investigations with a 
view to eliminate unnecessary waste in 
industry. I have since read the report 
myself and it caused a slight thrill of 
alarm when I contemplated its full 
meaning. 

In what I have to say there is no 
reflection on the local management of 
the mine where I am employed. My 
experience is wholly one of mining coal 
and, from a special study of. mining 
conditions in all my travels, there is 
no flattery in saying that both the su- 
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perintendent and the mine manager 
(foreman), here, have made a remark- 
able record for themselves. 

Although handicapped by an old 
worn-out system that cannot keep step 
with recent developments, these two of- 
ficials have been able to produce a 
tonnage, from this old remodeled mine, 
that cannot be beat by any one no mat- 
ter what may be his experience. 

Notwithstanding all this, it has been 
impossible for them, by reason of the 
condition against which they labored, 
to eliminate some of the items of waste 
in operating the mine. The most im- 
portant item, in this regard, was the 

- ventilation of the working places in the 
mine. 

Most of us have our particular 
hobby and mine is probably ventilation. 
No one familiar with mining will deny 
that this is a chief factor in the opera- 
tion of a mine. As in the present case, 
mine officials are not always to be 
charged with waste, as being due to 
inefficient management. 


EFFORTS TO IMPROVE VENTILATION 
Not ALWAYS SUCCESSFUL 


In the mine to which I refer, the 
ventilation became inadequate about 
three years ago when it was decided to 
install a new fan. A large fan of the 
Jeffrey type was then put in operation 
at the mine. The air-courses were 
cleaned up and the stoppings repaired, 
but still there was little improvement 
in the working places where the air 
was very weak. 

The last report of our district mine 
inspector stated that the mine was “in 
fair condition, except the ventilation,” 
and made certain recommendations 
with which the management complied 
gladly. There is no doubt, however, 
but that all mine officials are respon- 
sible for good working conditions as far 
as these can be improved by them. 

Turning now to the waste for which 
mine labor is responsible, I would say it 
is of a twofold nature; namely, disre- 
gard for mining laws and regulations, 
on the part of the men; and the ignor- 
ance and wilfulness of a large number 
of the workers. 

To overcome the first of these causes 
greater discipline is required in the 
mine. It is the duty of every mine of- 
ficial to see that their instructions are 
promptly obeyed. Violations of orders 
should be punished by a suitable penal- 
ty. In regard to the second, men that 
are wilful or ignorant must be edu- 
cated to a different attitude. Men must 
be given work that they are capable to 
perform. There is always a waste 
when aged men or men incapacitated 
for work are employed. 

The real problem that confronts the 
mining industry, today, is to ascertain 
and eliminate these different items of 
waste so that the coal industry can be 
brought to an efficient standing. The 
same rules and principles that have de- 
veloped the high standard of the Army 
and Navy should be applied alike to 
the mining of coal if the standard of 
the coal industry is to be raised. 

Staunton, IIl. HENRY Bock. 
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Fire on a Heavily Timbered Mine Parting 


Fall on Mine Parting Timbered to a Good Height—Much 
Dust Accumulated on Timbers to Which Trolley Wire Is 
Anchored—Fire Occurs Due to Some Unknown Cause 


While on a visit to a certain mine, a 
few weeks ago, I became much inter- 
ested in the question of the possible 
cause of a fire that had started in the 
timbers on the shaft bottom. There 
was considerable difference of opinion 
expressed among the men as to the 
cause of the fire. Following are the 
facts, as I gathered them: 

A heavy fall of roof had occurred, 
sometime since, on the shaft bottom 
and, as a result, the parting had been 
timbered to a considerable height. Nat- 
urally, there was. much dust accumu- 
lated on these timbers. I found that 
the trolley wire extended to within 25 
ft. of the shaft. At that point, it was 
anchored to the timbers by a chain and 
an insulator to prevent the short-cir- 
cuiting of the current. 

A little investigation showed, how- 
ever, that the end of the trolley wire 
was turned upward into the dusty cribs. 
On this account, it was thought by 
some that a possible sparking of the 
wire in contact with the timbers had 
ignited the dust. On inquiry, I found 
that the fire was discovered by the 
nightshift about 9 p.m. It started just 
at the point where the trolley wire 
ended. 

The track here was covered with oil 
that had dripped from the can when 
oiling the cars, before hauling trips in- 
to the mine. Added to this, the water 
pipe at the side of the track was in- 
closed in a box filled with manure to 
prevent its freezing. The fire was a 
bad one, though well fought by the 
rescue team sent from a nearby station. 
The twenty-four mules in the mine 
were all lost, though every possible 
effort was made to save them. 

Some two weeks or more after it was 
thought to be under control and new 
timbers had been put in place, the fire 
broke out afresh and it became neces- 
sary to seal the place. Now, I have 
been wondering if it was possible, under 
the conditions described, for this fire to 
have been caused by the sparking at 
the end of the trolley wire. Will Coal 
Age and its practical readers give their 
opinions in this regard? It is quite 
likely that some have had a similar 
experience. INQUIRER. 
—, Ill. 








This is an interesting question and 
one that we hope will bring out good 
suggestions from many readers. In our 
opinion, it is quite probable that the 
origin of the fire was the ignition of 





the dust, caused by the short-circuiting 
of current, at the unprotected end, 
which was probably in contact with the 
dust-covered timbers above the road, 
consisting chiefly of cribs of split 
props. 

If the dust was damp or moist that 
condition would invite a short-circuit- 
ing of sufficient current to start a 
smoldering fire in the dusty timbers. 
Then, the dropping of glowing embers 
and particles of dust onto the oily 
tracks below would soon develop a 
disastrous conflagration that would 
not be long in spreading and envelop- 
ing the timbers in the entry. We 
shall be glad to have this question 
further discussed. 





Surveying Problem 


Bearing and distance between two 
small islands determined by triangu- 
lation, from baseline on shore. 


N order to ascertain the relative po- 

sition of two small islands lying some 
distance off shore, a baseline A B was 
established and bearings taken from A 
and B to the points C and D on the 
two islands, respectively, giving the 
following data: 

Base, A-B, N 35° 00’ W, 100 yd.; 
B-C, N 40° 00’ E; B-D, S 68° 54’ E; 
A-C, N 30° 00’ E; A-D, N 82° 21’ E. 

It is desired to find the length and 
bearing of the line C D, joining these 





points on the two islands. Please ex- 
plain the method and calculate the re- 
quired length and bearing of this line. 
R. T. STEWART. 
Fernie, B. C., Canada. 





Referring to the accompanying 
figure, it is neecssary to calculate the 
two triangles ABC and ABD, to ascer- 
tain the lengths of the lines BC and BD, 
respectively. Then, the length and 
bearing of the line CD can be calcu- 
lated from the triangle BCD. 

First, find the angles ABC and BCA 
from the given bearings; thus, in the 
triangle ABC, angle ABC = 105 deg.; 
angle BCA = 10 deg. Then, since the 
haseline AB is 100 yd., we have 
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= sin 65° _ 100 x 0.90631 _ 
BC = 100 sin 10° 0.17365 _ 
521.9 yd. 


Likewise, in the triangle ABD, angle 





BDA = 28° 45’ and the exterior angle 
XAB = 62° 39’; and we have 
i sin 62° 39’ 100 x 0.88822 _ 
= = sin 28° 45’ 0.48099 
184.6 yd. 


Therefore, in the triangle BCD we 
have found the two sides BC and BD; 
and as the angle ABD = 33° 54’ the 
angle CBD is 105° 00’ — 33° 54’ = 
71° 06’. But when two sides and the 
included angle of a triangle are given, 
the ratio of the sum and the difference 
of the two sides is equal to the ratio 
of the tangent of the half-sum and the 
tangent of the half-difference of the 
two remaining angles. The sum of the 
two sides just found is 706.5 yd.; and 
their difference 337.3 yd. Also, the half- 
sum of the two remaining angles is 

3(180° — 71° 06’) = 54° 27’. 
Then, the half-difference of these 
angles is found; thus 
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tan 4 difference _ tan 4 diff. 337.3 
tan 54° 27’ 1.399386 706.5 

-@ _ 1.39936 x 337.3 _ 
tan 3 diff. = 706.5 = 0.66808 


The angle corresponding to this 
tangent is 33° 45’, which is the half- 
difference of the two remaining angles. 
Adding the half-difference to the half- 
sum gives the greater, and subtracting 
the half-difference from the half-sum 
gives the lesser of the two angles. 

Therefore, the angle BCD is 54° 27’ 
— 33° 45’ = 20° 42’. 

Finally, the bearing CB being S 40° 
W, the bearing CD is found by sub- 
tracting the angle BCD from that bear- 
ing, which gives S 19° 18’ W. 

The length of the line CD is now cal- 
culated, from the triangle BCD, in the 
same manner as before; thus, 





sin 71° 06’ 
CD = 019 2 ae = 
521.9 x 0.94609 
waeae = 494.0 yd. 


The required course CD is, therefore 
S 19° 18’ W, 494.0 yd. 
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Miscellaneous Examination Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


QUESTION—Show by sketch how an 
anchor post should be set to withstand 
the pull of the chain when drawing 
timber in a mine. 

ANSWER—As shown in the accom- 
panying figure, an anchor post must be 
inclined so as to lean toward the post 
that is being drawn. The chain is at- 
tached to the foot of the post, which 
must be given a good foothold in the 





floor and made secure by driving a 
hardwood wedge between it and the 
roof. In this position, the pull of the 
chain tends to tighten the post. 

QUESTION—What size of pipe should 
be used in transmitting 1,000 cu.ft. of 
air per minute a distance of 4,000 ft., 
at sea level, when the initial gage pres- 
sure is 60 lb.? 


ANSWER—The volume of compressed 
air varies inversely as the absolute 
pressure on the air. Taking atmos- 
pheric pressure, at sea level, as 15 lb. 





per sq.in., the ratio of the absolute 
pressures, in this case, is 15: (15 + 60); 
or 15:75 = 1:5. That is to say the 
volume of compressed air. will be 2 of 
that of the free air before compression, 
or 1,000 + 5 = 200 cu.ft. per min. 

In the transmission of air in pipes, it 
is customary to estimate on a velocity 
of 2,000 ft. per min., which will re- 
quire a sectional area in the pipe, in 
this case, 200 + 2,000 = 0.1 sq.ft.; or 
0.1 x 144 = 14.4 sq.in. The internal 
diameter of the pipe must therefore be 
d = V 14.4 ~ 0.7854 = 4.28, say 4% in. 


QUESTION—Js there any loss in con- 
verting steam power into compressed 
air? If so, what are the causes? 


ANSWER— Yes; there is a mechanical 
loss of power, due to the frictional 
resistance of the steam and air cylin- 
ders; also, a loss of heat, by radiation; 
and, lastly, a loss due to transmission 
of the air through the valves and ducts 
on the compressor. 


QuESTION—Explain the best method 
of working two continuous seams of 
coal lying at an average depth of 700 
ft. below the surface and having an in- 
clination of 23:deg. The upper seam is 
4 ft. thick and overlaid with a bed of 
fireclay. The two seams are separated 
by a parting of shale 7 ft. thick. The 
thickness of the lower seam is 15 ft. 
and the floor of the seam is hard. 


ANSWER—If these seams outcrop on 
the property, the mine should be opened 
by driving the main slopes two or three 
abreast on the full dip of the seam. 
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These should be driven on the floor of 
the lower seam and of such a size ag to, 
provide amply for the estimated: ton. 
nage of the mine. If the seams do not 
outcrop on the property, a shaft should 
be sunk as far to the dip of the seam 
as practicable, so as to provide good 
drainage and haulage in the mine, hay- 
ing due regard to shipping facilities on 
the surface. 

All coal to the dip of the shaft should 
be worked out in advance of that to the 
rise, unless there are reasons for doing 
otherwise. From the foot of the shaft 
the main roads or slopes are driven to 
the dip and the rise of the seam. Gang- 
ways or levels are then driven to the 
right and left of the main slope head- 
ings and the coal worked out to the rise 
of these levels. As shown in the ac- 


: 30 Fire-lay 
Lg A'Coal 
= Varbon Shale 







companying figure, the haulage road in 
each level should be driven in the lower 
bench of the thick seam, while the air- 
course paralleling this road should be 
driven in the upper seam and the shale 
parting dividing the two seams. The 
rooms in the upper thin seam should be 
driven in advance of those in the lower 
seam, so that the pillars can be drawn 
back before the corresponding pillars in 
the lower seam are taken out. 

QUEsSTION—Describe a form of tim- 
bering sometimes used where a coal 
seam of moderate thickness is overlaid 
with two or three feet of soft strata 
that falls constantly and gives much 
trouble on the roads. 

ANSWER—A form of timbering roads 
and air-courses, under these conditions, 
is that known as the “herring-bone” 
system shown in the accompanying fig- 








ure. It consists of three longitudinal 
stringers, one at each shoulder at the 
top of the coal and a third in the center 
above the roadway. The two legs form- 
ing a timber set are slightly inclined so 
as to give an outward thrust in support 
of the two shoulder stringers. The roof 
stringer is supported by two short 
struts resting on the shoulder stringers, 
after the manner of the gable roof of a 
house. The struts are fitted to the 
stringers in a manner to afford good 
support to the lagging holding the loose 
material to prevent its falling into the 
roadway. 
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The Weather Vane of Industry 


News Notes Chronicling the Trend of In- 
dustrial Activities on Which Depends the 
Immediate and Future Market for Coal 

















weather has had much to do with the increase in retail trade and 

the better feeling generally which has prevailed recently, in spite 
of the news of floods, strikes and a latecrop season. That this optimism 
is based upon better fundamental conditions is shown by the trend of 
the figures so far received by the Department of Commerce for use in 
its latest “Survey of Current Business.” Statistics of actual com- 
mercial and industrial movements during March, so far as they were 
available up to April 18, show a profound improvement over the 
condition a year ago. 

“Two outstanding features of more than ordinary importance,” the 
department states, “are the marked increases in iron and steel activity 
and the big increase in construction. Since April 1 the coal strike has 
resulted in almost total cessation of work in the anthracite mines and 
a reduction of more than 66 per cent in bituminous output; however, 
owing to the exceptionally heavy stocks of coal, this situation has so 
far had but little effect upon business. 

“Consumption of cotton by textile mills in March amounted to 
518,450 bales, which is at about the same rate of activity as for 
February, if the longer month is taken into account. Consumption was 
slightly less than in January, due no doubt, to the labor troubles in the 
New England mills. Compared with a year ago, the amount of cotton 
used by mills shows an increase of 80,000 bales. Exports of cotton in 
March amounted to 461,484 bales, which, although below the average, 
was much larger than for either the month before or the corresponding 
month a year ago. 

“The production of both pig iron and steel ingots has been on the 
increase since last July, but an advance of from 25 to 30 per cent in 
March, compared to February, marks by far the largest increase for 
any single month. Pig-iron production of 2,035,000 tons is over 
600,000 greater than either the output of the month before or in March 
last year. This production figure has not been equaled since 
January, 1921. . 

“Steel-ingot output, allowing pro-rata for non-reporting firms, 
amounted to 2,816,000 tons, or 850,000 tons more than in February, and 
the largest production for any month since November, 1920. The 
unfilled orders on the books of the U. S. Steel Corporation on March 
31, 1922, amounted to 4,494,000 tons, an increase of 373,000 tons over 
the condition at the end of February. This is the first time the Steel 
Corporation’s unfilled orders have shown an increase over the 
preceding month since July, 1920. 

“Shipments of automobiles reported by the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce indicate a marked improvement over the 
preceding month. Rail shipments amounted to 25,210 carloads 
compared to 19,636 in February, while driveaway and boat shipments 
totaled 16,068 machines, against only 10,353 in the month before. 

“Building contracts awarded in the 27 northeastern states during 
March were valued at $293,637,000, compared to $177,472,000 in 
February and $164,092,000 in March a year ago. 

“Exports in March were valued at $332,000,000, compared to $250,- 
748,000 in February and $386,680,000 in March, 1921. Imports also 
increased from $215,743,000 in February to $258,000,000 in March. It 
is too early to say whether these figures mark a turning point in our 


Te optimism that always returns with the opening of spring 


dwindling foreign trade or not, but they offer some encouragement.” 





Freight Loadings Fall Further 


Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended April 8 totaled 714,268 
cars, compared with 827,011 during 
the preceding week, or a reduction 
of 112,743 cars. This was, however, 
an increase of 19,387 over the cor- 
responding week in 1921, but a de- 
crease of 87,291 compared with the 
corresponding week in 1920. The 
decrease compared with the previous 
week was due to a falling off in 
shipments of coal as a result of the 
miners’ strike. Reports, however, 
showed an increase in shipments 
of merchandise and miscellaneous 
freight. Coal loadings for the week 
totaled 69,456 cars, a decrease from 
the week before of 115,496. 





Coal Strike Stimulates Steel Trade 


“The coal strike’s effect upon the 
iron and steel market in the past 
week,” according to the Iron Age, 
“has been seen chiefly in advancing 
pig iron prices and in increased de- 
mand and stiffening prices for rolled 
products. Actual production of coal 
has changed little outside of the Con- 
nellsville district, where it is some- 
what less, and the rate of steel 
works and rolling mill operations is 
about 75 per cent for the Steel Cor- 
poration and close to 70 per cent for 
independent companies. 

“The volume of fabricated steel 
business closed in March, 139,300 
tons, was almost as much as that of 
January and February combined and 
was over 30 per cent better than the 
March average for the preceding 
ten years. For the first quarter 
contracting has engaged about 54 
per cent of bridge and structural 
shop capacity, or only two or three 
per cent below the average for the 
last decade. 

“Lettings for the past week in fab- 
ricated steel exceed 60,000 tons, or 
half again what is weekly capacity, 
about 41,000 tons. The figures do 
not include Seattle’s 12,200-ton pipe 
line, now finally awarded. Fresh 
structural work requiring 17,000 tons 
has appeared. 

“Pending railroad car business in- 
dicates early buying of fully 16,000 
cars. Locomotives placed with two 
builders in the past week number 
174 and 25 are under negotiation.” 





Prosperity Near, Says W. M. Wood 


In a recent statement on con- 
ditions in the woolen industry, Wil- 
liam M. Wood, president of the 
American Woolen Co., said: 

“An era of prosperity is undoubt- 
edly near at hand. The.woolen mills 
of our company are well sold up and 
at full capacity and, while the wors- 
ted business is not normal, it is im- 
proving. Our large staple worsted 
units have sufficient orders to insure 
their operation at 80 to 85 per cent 
capacity for a considerable period.” 
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Latest Bland Bill Proposes Commission of 
Ten to Probe Coal Industry in 2 Years 


COAL commission of ten members—four government 
officials, two representatives each of operators, miners 
and the public—to investigate various phases of the coal 
industry in two years is the latest proposal appearing in 


Congress. It is fathered by Representative Bland, of 
Indiana. The civilian members are to receive $6,000 a 
year salary, while the government officials—namely, the 
directors of the Geological Survey, Bureau of Mines and 
the Census, and the Commissioner of Labor Statistics—are 
to receive no additional pay above that they now receive. 

The commission is to be known as the “Coal Investiga- 
tion Agency” and is designed to procure information for 
Congress as a basis of legislation to settle industrial dis- 
putes and prevent overdevelopment of the coal industry; to 
stabilize and to levy taxes in respect to such industry, and 
to regulate commerce in coal among the states and with 
foreign countries. The agency also is to investigate as to 
the supply, production, distribution, storage and consump- 
tion of coal and its grading and economic utilization; as 
to the relations between operators of coal mines and their 
employees, with particular reference to wages, hours of 
labor and working conditions, and as to the ownership and 
physical value of coal lands and property of mine operators. 

The bill proposes that no person shall ship or receive from 
shipment in commerce among the several states or with 
foreign nations any coal during such time in the existence of 
the agency as such person willfully fails or refuses to make 
any report required by the agency, the bill giving it full 
powers, subject to court support, in obtaining the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of papers. 





194,698 Bituminous and 95,000 Anthracite 


Miners on Strike in Pennsylvania 


HE estimated number of miners in both anthracite and 

bituminous fields involved in the present coal strike in 
Pennsylvania totals 289,698, according to figures just an- 
nounced by the State Employment Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry. Of this number 95,000 are 
estimated to be anthracite miners on strike and 194,698 
bituminous miners. * 

In the Pittsburgh district 80,398 bituminous miners are 
reported on strike; the Johnstown district reports 60,000 
and the estimated number of miners “voluntarily idle” in the 
Monongahela-Youghiogheny valleys is 30000, while in the 
New Kensington coal district there are 16,000 strikers. 

In the anthracate region 60,000 miners are reported on 
strike in the Scranton district, 20,000 in the Williamsport 
district and 15,000 in the Harrisburg district. 

Clifford B. Connelley, Commissioner of Labor and Indus- 
try, in making these figures public April 19, said the reports 
were based on estimates made by the employment officials 
of the department’s employment offices. These offices are 
compelled by law to refrain from supplying men where a 
strike is in force. 

The state bureau’s figures on employment for the first 
two weeks of April show that unemployment outside the 
mining industry dropped approximately 30,000 from the 
total. of 278,850 idle persons reported April 1 to 248,560 on 
April 15. 





To Confer on Training Business Student in 
Engineering and Engineer in Business 


HE United States Commissioner of Education is calling 

a second public conference on commercial engineering 
on behalf of a committee on commercial engineering ap- 
pointed by him to investigate business training of engineers 
and engineering training for students of business. 

The conference will be held May 1 and 2' at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh. The conference will 
‘be open to the public. 

Owing to the timeliness of the subject, the conference 
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in Pittsburgh will have even greater national significance 
than the first public conference on this question, which 
was held in Washington two and one-half years ago under 
the direction of this committee on commercial engineering 
of which Dr. Glen Levin Swiggett, of the Bureau of Edy. 
cation, is chairman. 

The Pittsburgh conference will deal with the new prob. 
lems that have recently arisen in modern industries, the 
solution of which demands a more scientific approach to 
include job analyses and personnel specifications and a 
translation of these into a new and teachable content for 
use in our engineering and commerce schools; with the 
training of the engineer for a better understanding of 
problems relating to community development, and with 
the training of the engineer for management of overseas 
engineering projects. 

Among the members of the committee on commercial 
engineering are: John Hays Hammond, mining engineer, 
Washington, D. C.; E. M. Herr, president Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa.; Samuel 
Insull, president, Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
E. J. Mehren, editor, Engineering News-Record, New York; 
Francis C. Pratt, vice-president, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





Unemployment Takes Big Drop 


MPLOYMENT figures during the past thirty days have 
shown a marked and continued upward trend in all 
sections of the country, according to a bulletin issued April 
20 by the President’s Conference on Unemployment, based 
on figures from the United States Employment Service. 
For every 100 jobs available, the announcement states, 
there are now 160 applicants, as against 226 in January. 
In other words, where there was work for only 44 per 
cent of the seekers three months ago, there are now jobs 
for 62 per cent. Based on an estimate of 3,500,000 job- 
less, this means employment for 630,000 individuals. In 
January there were 38 applicants placed out of every 100. 
For the first week in April the number has gone up to 50. 





President Harding Studies Activities of 


Federated Engineering Societies 


ORK of the Federated American Engineering Soci- 
eties was discussed April 11 when Mortimer E. Cooley, 
president of the Federation, and L. W. Wallace, its execu- 
tive secretary, conferred with President Harding. The 
President showed keen interest in the organization and re- 
called the part which Secretary Hoover took in its formation. 
Dean Cooley told the President that the Federated So- 
cieties would concentrate attention in the immediate future 
on reforestation, elimination of waste in American agri- 
culture and industry, and on the reorganization of the - 
Federal Government. The President’s attention also was 
called to a list of the activities which have concerned the 
Federation since its founding seventeen months ago. These 
were handed to the President in typewritten form. Quite 
to the surprise of Dean Cooley and Mr. Wallace the Presi- 
dent proceeded to analyze them on the spot. The list is 
as follows: 
Investigation of industrial waste; participation in the 
settlement of jurisdictional disputes among unions of the 
construction industry; study of the relative merits of the 
eight-hour and twelve-hour shifts in continuous-process in- 
dustries; actively supported Patent Office relief bill, topo- 
graphic survey bill, business-cycle bill, railway transporta- 
tion bills, and legislation providing a commission status for 
sanitary engineers of the U. S. Public Health Service; study 
of the Muscle Shoals and Great Lakes-St. Lawrence water- 
way projects; participation in the Unemployment Confer- 
ence’s investigation of business cycles; participation in’ the 
activities looking to the reorganization of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s executive departments, including the bill provid- 
ing for a Department of Public Welfare, and particularly 
proposals looking to the establishment of a Department of 
Public Works; participation in numerous conferences called 
by the Department of Commerce. 
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Garfield Opposes Public Ownership of Mines; Proposes 


Fact-Finding Bureaus and Advisory Commissions 


College and former Fuel Administrator, told the 

diners at the dinner of the Survey Associates, Inc., 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, on April 21, that he was 
not one of those who believe that public ownership ought 
to be substituted for private ownership of mines, and sug- 
gested a plan for the benefit of the coal industry which had 
been considered by representatives of the industry and 
mine workers at Washington early in 1919. 

He said the plan as originally presented included all 
basic industries involved in feeding, clothing and housing 
the people and in transporting the necessary basic com- 
modities. In presenting his plan regarding the coal in- 
dustry he substituted the Secretary of Commerce for the 
Secretary of the Interior as originally suggested. His plan 
provides: 


1. That two separate federal advisory commissions be estab- 
lished, each having to do with coal—a bituminous commission 
and an anthracite commission—representing the public, the mine 
workers and the operators. 

2. That the Secretary of Commerce be designated as chairman 
of each commission, to act for the President as the represent- 
atives of the public. 

3. That the mine workers be represented on each commission 
by, say, three members, chosen by and from their own group, 
and that the operators be represented by. an equal number, chosen 
in the same way. 

4, That these commissions have authority to require from the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Geological Survey of the Interior Department all the 
facts necessary for the determination of policies. 

5. That Congress be asked to appropriate sufficient funds to 
enable the Labor Statistics Bureau to have at all times ready at 
hand full information as to the cost of living of the mine worker; 
the Federal Trade Commission, all the facts regarding cost of 
producing and selling coal; the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
all the facts showing cost of distribution, and the Geological 
Survey, figures showing the supplies on hand in all sections of 
the country. 

6. That these four fact-finding bureaus of the government have 
nothing to do with the determination of policies, their responsi- 
bility ending with an impartial ascertainment and presentation 
of the facts. 

7. That the coal commissions, representing the public, the mine- 
workers, and the operators, have no power to determine policies 
but be purely advisory—advisory to the President of the United 
States, speaking through the Secretary of Commerce as chairman. 

8. That upon the President of the United States shall rest the 
power to determine policies and to make such regulations as may 
be authorized by Congress upon his recommendations, the action 
of the President being in every case based upon the advice of the 
Secretary of Commerce, speaking with understanding as a result 
of his conference with the advisory commissions and his study 
of the facts submitted by the fact-finding bureaus. 


Leading up to the question of public ownership of mines 
Dr. Garfield said he had been asked to speak of the interest 
of the consumer of coal and that he would undertake to do 
so in a spirit of tolerance and with a view to permanent 
results rather than to a settlement of the present con- 
troversy. He said that the suggestions he would offer 
were founded on experience rather than on theory, ex- 
plaining that the experience came with the war. 

“Who can doubt,” asked Dr. Garfield, “that coal is a 
basic commodity and that it is charged with a public use; 
and this being so, it is equally obvious that those who 
are engaged in the production and transportation of coal, 
whether as labor or capital, are charged with public re- 
sponsibility. This, it seems to me, is incontrovertibly true. 

“But at this point opinion divides. There are those who 
believe that because of these facts the government should 
intervene even to the extent of owning and operating 
mines and railroads, and there are others equally insistent 
who believe that the best results are obtained under private 
ownership. Even if it were granted that the policy of 
nationalization of the mines would be the wiser one to 
adopt, the fact is that our present system is based on the 
private ownership of mines. Therefore it. would be neces- 
sary to show how and by what practical means the mines 
could be taken over and operated in the public interest.” 

“Whoever owns it,” said Dr. Garfield, “capital is indisput- 
ably necessary to the production and transportation of 
coal, and likewise whoever governs production and trans- 
portation, the labor of men’s hands must be employed.” 


Ds HARRY A. GARFIELD, president of Williams 


After saying that the public has no right to ask some- 
thing for nothing and that the consumer of coal is not 
warranted in demanding that he pay less for the product 
delivered at his home or factory than shall represent fair 
profit, fair wages, a just return for transportation and 
a fair commission to those who perform necessary functions 
in the distribution of the product, Dr. Garfield said that 
what the public objects to is unfair profits, excessive wages, 
unnecessarily large freight charges and jobbers’ and re- 
tailers’ commissions being laid upon him, and this without 
the opportunity to be heard or the power to prevent. 

Coal is no longer a private industry in the sense that 
scme others are, said Dr. Garfield. “Mines are privately 
owned and operated,” he said, “and I am not one of those 
who believe that we ought to substitute public ownership for 
the present system. This is my belief because I do not 
consider it necessary. It is not necessary provided those 
interested as operators and mine workers will co-operate 
with the government, representing the consumer, and agree 
upon a program of action calculated to secure just results 
to all concerned.” 

Dr. Garfield said the public is clearly at fault when it 
fails to co-operate with the producer of coal by distributing 
its purchases as evenly as possible throughout the year. 
Unequal demands have resulted in opening more mines than 
are necessary for the year’s requirements, with consequent 
employment of more labor at certain periods than the in- 
dustry needs. Until the public consents to co-operate with 
the industry in correcting this condition the public is not 
free from fault and therefore to an extent must consent 
to pay. more than would otherwise be necessary for its 
coal. 

‘Philip Murray, vice-president of the United Mine 
Workers, in his address suggested congressional action to 
end the existing strike at once, and a permanent com- 
mission to gather the facts and work out a permanent 
policy for the coal industry. He said the miners will 
declare the strike off and return to work pending the 
negotiation of a new agreement if Congress will pass a 
joint resolution or bill providing that the award of the 
Bituminous Coal Commission of 1920 be applied to all soft- 
coal operations, and the recommendation be made that 
the President call a national conference of the representa- 
tives of all operators and mine workers to negotiate a new 
agreement. 

As to a permanent policy for regularizing production and 
stabilizing the industry, Mr. Murray recommended the ap- 
pointment of a representative technical and official com- 
mission charged with the duty of collecting and analyzing 
all the facts and with making sound and appropriate con- 
structive recommendations, 

Mr. Murray’s recommendations in detail are as follows: 

1. Authorization by Congress and appointment by the President 
of a coal commission to ascertain all the facts as to the coal in- 
dustry, including both anthracite and bituminous, and to report 
within one year, with findings of fact and constructive recom- 
mendations for placing the production and distribution of coal on 
a basis where the interests of the public, the mine workers and 
the operators would be permanently safeguarded and subserved. 
The United Mine Workers of America would welcome such an 
investigation and would extend to it their full co-operation. 

As to the form of such a commission, it is my opinion that it 
should include within its membership all the government agencies 
dealing with coal, as well as representatives of all parties inter- 
ested. The chairman should be some eminent and unprejudiced 
representative of the public. The members should consist of the 
chief of the Bureau of Mines, the chief of the Geological Survey, 
the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Secretary of the Interior, the president of 
the National Coal Association, and the president of the United 


Mine Workers of America. 
2. As a more immediate measure bearing upon the present 


stoppage of work, Congress should pass a’ law extending the 
award of the President’s Bituminous Coal Commission of 1920 
to all operators in the country, both union and non-union, this 
award to be universally observed until a national conference 
could be held and a new agreement as to wages and working 
conditions negotiated and accepted. The law should further, pro- 
vide that after the award of the President’s Bituminous Coal 
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Commission had been put into effect in all mining districts, the 
bituminous mine workers should return to work pending the nego- 


tiation of a new agreement. 

3. After the award of the President’s Coal Commission of 1920 
had been applied throughout the country, and after the mine 
workers had returned to work, the President should summon 2 
national conference composed of the representatives of the mine 
workers and of the operators from all districts for the purpose of 


negotiating a new agreement. 

The application of the award of the President’s Coal 
Commission of 1920 to both union and non-union fields 
would remove from the union operators the menace of the 
vicious competition of non-union operators and bring about 
uniformity in wages and working conditions. As soon as 
these conditions were brought about there would be no 
opposition to a national conference of operators and mine 
workers, and a new working agreement without doubt 
would be negotiated. The industry could then resume 
operations under favorable conditions and await the report 
of the Coal Commission as to constructive measures for 
the permanent solution of the more fundamental problems of 
over-expansion and irregularity of operation. 


T. H. WATKINS PRESENTS OPERATORS’ SIDE 


Thomas H. Watkins, president of the Pennsylvania Coal 
& Coke Corporation, operating in central Pennsylvania, 
presented the operators’ side of the coal situation. He 
denounced the policies of the miners’ union and said that 
the operators of union coal mines in central Pennsylvania 
were between the devil and the deep sea, the union keeping 
wages and costs up and the non-union fields taking all 
the business with low-price coal. He set forth the posi- 
tion of the anthracite and bituminous operators generally 
throughout the country and challenged Mr. Murray to state 
what connection there is between the anthracite strike and 
the so-called broken contract of the Central Competitive 
region. 

In answer to Mr. Murray’s suggestion that the miners 
would go back to work for one year at the rate of wages 
in the last contract pending the finding of a commission, 
Mr. Watkins suggested the miners go back to work at 
the 1917 scale. This was met by hoots from a number of 
the miners’ representatives scattered through the audience. 
Extracts from Mr. Watkins address follow: 

“A partial answer as to what lies back of the coal 
strike is the natural desire on the part of the miners to 
secure better conditions of employment, as well as to enjoy 
more cultural opportunities and to have a larger share of 
the luxuries of our modern civilization. A complete answer 
would show sinister influences at work to secure complete 
domination of coal production by a union not responsible 
for acts that might seriously affect the public welfare. 

“This strike has certain features connected with it which 
from a national standpoint present a grave menace to 
our present form of government; it has already stopped 
the production of about 70 per cent of a product upon 
which our present-day civilization absolutely depends. The 
stoppage of the balance is deliberately planned by the most 
powerful single unit of organized labor in this country; as, 
witness the methods pursued in_ efforts to organize the 
non-union fields—marching armies in West Virginia, intim- 
idation, ostracism, and many other vicious forms of 
coercion. 

“A great deal has been said about intermittency of em- 
ployment and overdevelopment. There is intermittency of 
employment; there is overdevelopment in the bituminous 
industry. In addition, there is crying need for improve- 
ment in the way cars are distributed by the railroads. This 
is a condition which does not, however, affect all miners 
and operators unfavorably. In times of business activity 
the use of assigned cars and private cars gives a special 
advantage to certain mines, causing loss and distress at 
other mines. 

“Another cause of intermittency and part-time operation 
in the union fields is well known to the leaders, and that is 
the competition from non-union mines, which have been 
developed to an unprecedented extent during the past five 
years, the result being that the non-union mines whose 
output is competitive in the Eastern and Atlantic Seaboard 
markets actually produced in 1921 106,000,000 tons as 
against an output of 55,000,000 tons from union mines. 
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Significant as are these figures of non-union production 
they are far below the potential capacity of the non-union 
mines. 

“Reductions in wages have resulted in their being able 
to undersell the union operator, the union operator and 
miner either remaining idle or at best working on a few 
scattered orders. The union leaders realize that they must 
meet this competition or lose their followers, but before 
meeting it they are attempting to control the non-union 
fields in order to bring them up to the standard of wages 
they decide upon. Watch the campaign there! Is it not 
plain that an agreement which ignores that competition 
would be of no value to either the union miner or operator? 

“Up to this time there has not been the slighest indication 
that the miners’ leaders are willing to compromise their 
demands, nor at any time have there been any public 
utterances to indicate a willingness to bear any part of the 
burden of readjustment from war conditions which other 
workers have shown, and of which capital has been obliged 
to take the largest share. ‘War to a finish against a 
reduction’ is their slogan. 

“A tribunal authorized by law to conduct a compulsory 
inquiry may be found to be the proper solution. Such a 
tribunal, if selected from prominent public-spirited citizens 
free from political ambitions, interested in supporting our 
present form of government and the liberties guaranteed 
thereunder, may eventually be the only method of giving 
the public the basis upon which it can form a definite and 
lasting opinion of the principle which must govern the pro- 
duction and distribution of the nation’s coal resources. 

“Such a commission could inquire into our present laws 
and make recommendations as to such changes as would 
stabilize the industry. The miner’s only solution is six 
hours a day and five days a week, a minimum wage, and 
all miners in the union. 

“The resort to such an official inquiry should not prevent 
the operators and miners from getting together and try- 
ing district negotiations. Long-range public discussions 
such as are now going on will get us no place. 

“The public wants its Sherman laws and Clayton acts to 
prevent concerted action by employers. A certain amount 
of waste and confusion is bound to result from laws which 
prevent the operators from co-operating to improve the gen- 
eral conditions of their industry. 

“Labor must suffer to some extent along with the operator 
and the public so long as these laws stand and prohibit con- 


structive trade agreements.” 





End of Commerce Commission Deadlock on 
Freight Rates Not in Sight 


URING the past week it has been called forcibly to 
the attention of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that the delay in handing down a decision in the freight- 
rate reduction case is having a serious bearing on the 


business situation. It is believed that the commission has 
been doing all within its power to expedite the disposition 
of this case, but the gradually increasing pressure for an 
early decision is expected to accelerate the straightening 
out of the snarl in which the commission finds itself. There 
are eleven members of the commission, but only four of 
these heard all of the case. The leadership in the diverging 
opinions within the commission is thought to come from this 
group of four. 

Regardless of the pressure which is being exerted, the 
importance of the case is such that each Commissioner is 
being very careful of his ground. They realize that this 
decision will be the financial yardstick of the railroads for 
a considerable time to come. For that reason the chances 
seem to favor the further lapse of time before the announce- 
ment of a decision. 


AS A LARGER APPROPRIATION will be available to the com- 
modity divisions of the Department of Commerce after 
July 1 it is thought probable that separate divisions will 
be made of petroleum and coal. At present petroleum and 
coal are handled in one division, known as the fuel division. 
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Secretary Davis Restates Position of 
Labor Department on Coal Strike 


ECRETARY DAVIS has written to W. A. Thomas, for- 

merly president of the Brier Hill Steel Co., fully setting 
forth, as Mr. Davis notes in a letter to Coal Age, “all the 
pertinent information which has come to us and which 
should, in the interest of fairness to the department and its 
representatives, be made public,” with respect to the present 
coal strike. Secretary Davis’ letter, which ‘is reproduced 
herewith in full, was in response to a letter from Mr. 
Thomas, dated at Youngstown, Ohio, April 19, 1922: 


I have your kind letter of April 9, enclosing copy of Bulletin 
from Coal Age and directing my attention to an editorial appear- 
ing in the New York Herald of April 8, entitled ‘Secretary: Davis’ 
Strike Facts,” later reproduced in Coal Age and now being cir- 
culated. I have not until now had time to give attention to this 
editorial, but your letter gives me a welcome opportunity to 
clarify the entire situation to you, as well as to send copies of 
my letter to you, to the New York Herald and to Coal Age. 

I have no desire to be drawn into controversy with either side 
in this dispute, as my duties are conciliatory. I am ever mindful 
of what Lincoln once sajd, that if he stopped to answer every 
statement or misstatement regarding his acts, he would have 
no time left for important official duties. 

I appreciate the real intent in your expressed opinion that I 
have always been favorable to labor. But I have always held 
that no one can be favorable and helpful to labor unless he also 
seeks to advance the interests of the employer. Hence I have 
always striven to devote myself as even-handedly as _ possible 
to the best interests of both employer and employee. 

The editorial in the New York Herald, now circulated by Coal 
Age, quotes from a statement prepared by me for one of the 
newspaper services for Sunday, April 2. A copy of this state- 
ment is enclosed herewith. That quotation is taken as the basis 
for a criticism of my lack of fairness to the operators. The 
remainder of my statement to this news service is left unquoted. 
The result is that the piecemeal quotation is unfair to me. 

Otherwise the Herald editorial questions my fairness with the 
assertion : : 

“But Secretary Davis knows, for he has been so informed 
by an official letter from B. M. Clark, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Bituminous Coal Operators of Central Pennsylvania, 
that on March 6, 1922, the association headed by Mr. Clark 
requested a conference with John Brophy, president of the 
United Mines Workers of America, District No. 2, for the 
purpose of negotiating a new scale, but that Mr. Brophy, the 
union leader, declined to have his scale committee meet the 
operators’ scale committee until after a settlement should be 
effected between the United Mine Workers of America and 
the operators of the Central Competitive Field.” 

The editorial further asserts “that I knew this to be a fact 
because I had telegraphed Mr. Clark that my statement in regard 
to the attitude of certain operators had no reference to his asso- 
ciation, but referred only to that section of the Central Competi- 
tive States which failed to comply with the New York agreement 
of March, 1920.” This New York agreement was the basis used 
for wage agreements in all outlying districts. District No. 2, 
central Pennsylvania, where Mr. Clark is located, is one of these 
outlying districts, and his association was not a signatory to the 
New York agreement. Hence my aim was to secure a conference 
as provided in the New York agreement. 

The issues in this controversy are vastly confused, but the 
straight road through them is this: 

1. The Central Competitive States agreement, embracing Illinois, 
Indiana, Ohio and western Pennsylvania, was negotiated in New 
York City, March 31, 1920. It was in effect until April 1, 1922. 
The conference which negotiated this agreement was convened 
by the President of the United States for the purpose of writing 
into the agreement the wage award of the Federal Bituminous 
Coal Commission of that time, itself appointed by the President. 

2. The New York agreement provided that prior to April 1, 
1922, a, meeting of representatives of both operators and miners 
should be held to arrange a place and time for working out a new 
two-year wage agreement. 

3. It was the desire of the present administration that both 
parties to this New York agreement should meet in accordance 
with that written pledge, thereby discharging the obligations 
resting upon them under the terms of the agreement. 

The miners’ officials who were parties to the New York 
agreement were willing and ready to go into conference as stip- 
ulated, but some of the operators declined to meet. 

5. My contention was and is that the reasons set forth by some 
of the operators as to the futility of a successful meeting to 
negotiate a new wage agreement and their allegation of inability 
(on account of competitive conditions) to continue the four-state 
competitive agreement, should have been presented at a meeting 
called for in accordance with the New York agreement of 1920. 

6. If this course had been pursued—if this preliminary meeting 
had been held—no one could have fairly stated that the obligations 
resting on all had not been discharged. If such a preliminary 
meeting had been held, a plan might have been developed that 
would have removed the obstacles which some of the operators 
declared stood in the way of negotiating a new two-year agree- 
ment covering wages and other matters. 

As further evidence of my earnest desire to be fair in this 
matter, I am sending you herewith a copy of my statement to 
the press representatives on the eve of the strike, March 31, 1922. 

My aim in this matter is to try to end this controversy to the 
Satisfaction of all. I cannot succeed if I irritate feelings on 
either side; but I cannot help pointing out that my work is not 
aided by these attempts, from either side, to cloud the issue. 

Since the receipt of your letter I have noted an editorial in the 
New York Commercial, reproduced by Coal Age of New York City, 
entitled “The Public and the Coal Strike,” in which they call 
attention to the violation of Rule 25, which provides that a strike 
shall not be called for thirty days after the expiration of the 
agreement. This refers to the same Pennsylvania district men- 
tioned in the Herald editorial, and is outside of the Central Com- 
petitive Field. 

The miners’ officials of District No. 2, central Pennsylvania. 
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contend that Rule 25 was inserted in the district agreement in 
order to give the district time to negotiate an agreement after 
the basic rate had been set in the Central Competitive Field, and 
that if no negotiations were under way in the Central Competi- 
tive Field, Rule 25 did not apply. We are advised that the 
District No. 2 operators posted notice of a reduction in. wages 
to be effective April 1, but, notwithstanding these contentions, 
I believe that prior to March 31 there should have been a joint 
conference as requested by the operators and in accordance with 
the district agreement. 

I have been criticized by some of the bituminous operators for 
not calling to the attention of the public a violation of the agree- 
ment by the miners in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio in July and 
August, 1920, when strikes were precipitated by the day._men for 
an increase in their wage rates. The facts as disclosed by the 
records are that beginning about July_20 and ending August 9, 
1920, practically all of the mines in Illinois, many in Indiana, 
and some in Ohio were closed by a strike of day mén for an 
increase in excess of the amount granted them by the award of 
the Bituminous Coal Commission, as the day men contended that 
they did not receive a fair proportionate increase in wages .as 
compared with the miners in the commission’s award, These 
local sporadic strikes, which affected directly and_ indirectly 
upward of 70,000 workers, were not sanctioned or called by the 
district or international officials of the United Mines Workers 
of America. 

On July 21, 1920, representatives of the Illinois coal operators 
came to Washington and appealed to President Wilson to take 
action to check the spread of the strike, as they felt bound not 
to depart “except through governmental action” from the exist- 
ing contract with the men based on the wage scale fixed by the 


Federal Bituminous Coal Commission. 


The President referred the matter to the Department of Labor, 
and conciliators were assigned to Springfield, Ill., to put forth 
every effort to induce the men on strike to return to work and 
to prevent the strike from spreading to mines then at work. 

On July 26 President Farrington, of the Illinois Mine Workers’ 
Union, and his associates advised the conciliators that it was 
useless to attempt to have the men remain at work or to have 
men already on strike resume work unless they had assurance 
from the government that the day-wage question would be re- 
opened for readjustment. They further stated that they could 
not prevail upon the men to return to work on account of state- 
ments made to them by mine foremen, superintendents and coal 
operators to the effect that the day men were entitled to a higher 
wage rate. It was a fact that coal operators were paying bonuses 
to many of the day men over and above the wages fixed by the 
Bituminous Coal Commission, and these bonuses were an extremely 
disturbing factor. (See testimony of Mr. P. H. Penna, secretary, 
Indiana Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association, before Committee 
on Labor, H.R. April 7, 1922, page 353.) 

On July 30, 1920, President Wilson issued a statement to the 
members of the United Mine Workers of America advising them 
that they were engaged in a strike in violation of the terms of. 
the award of the Bituminous Coal Commission. He insisted that 
the striking mine workers return to work, thereby demonstrating 
their good faith in keeping their contract; and further, that upon 
their. resuming work he would invite the scale committee of 
operators and miners to reconvene for the purpose of readjusting 
“any such inequalities as they may mutually agree should be 
adjusted.” 

Prentdent Lewis, of the United Mine Workers of America, 
insisted that the strikers return to work. After work was re- 
sumed President Wilson called the joint scale committee of the 
operators and miners of the Central Competitive Field to meet in 
Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 13. The conference met on the day set. 
The four districts comprising the Central Competitive Field were 
unable to agree as a unit on the amount of increase to be granted 
to the day workers, but a satisfactory disposition of the matters 
in dispute was reached by the miners and operators of each state 
separately. ‘ 

The fact that the operators and miners did meet in joint con- 
ference and did mutually agree to readjust the day wage rates 
would seem to establish the fact that there was no impairment of 
the agreement, nor did it abrogate the obligation of the operators 
and miners to meet in preliminary conference prior to March 31, 
1922. This is evident because in all matters except the mutually 
agreed-to increase to the day men both operators and miners 
continued to operate under the terms of the New York agreement 
for twenty months thereafter. 

I am indeed grateful to you for giving me the opportunity to set 
forth the situation as we see it in the Department of Labor, 
and I welcome any suggestions you may desire to offer concern- 
ing the subject matter, because I know they would come from a 
man who wants to be fair and do the right thing by his fellow 


men. 


Coal Retailers Will Hold Fifth Annual 
Convention in Chicago, May 18-20 


HE fifth-annual convention of the National Retail Coal 

Merchants’ Association will be held at the Drake Hotel, 
Chicago, May 18-20. Among the topics suggested for dis- 
cussion during the convention are the following: Trade 
functions; whether any other trade association is organized 
along lines which would suggest an improved basis of 
organization or methods of operation; is the retail coal 
trade serving the public efficiently in the selection of avail- 
able fuels?; legislation; public fuel yards; fuel standards; 
should the net ton be generally adopted in the coal busi- 
ness?; investigations in relation to the retail coal trade; 
ethics of the coal business. 





ATTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY has suggested that an as- 
sociation of coal consumers be organized along lines of 
other national organizations to protect the interests of coal 
consumers in strikes or other stoppages of production. 
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Secretary Hoover Opposed to Increase in 
Freight Rates on Bunker Coal 


ECRETARY HOOVER is opposed to any increase in 

the freight rates on bunker coal and has written the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to that effect. The com- 
mission has been investigating the relations of rates on 
bunker coal to rates on cargo coal for local harbor delivery. 
After briefly stating the quantities of coal at various Atlan- 
tic ports loaded for bunkers as compared with that used 
locally he states: 


The people of the tidewater cities have not complained against 
present bunker rates, and, in fact, at nearly all ports the local 
interests have gone on record as being opposed to any raise in 
such rates, as against the development of their port. 

Lower bunker rates are not a discrimination as agaisnt local 
rates. The steamship owners must pay trimming and barging 
charges, which more than make up for the difference. At Nor- 
folk, for instance, there is a difference between the local rates 
and the rate on bunker coal of 14c. per ton, but trimming charges 
are 30c. (sometimes more) per ton, so that the steamship owner 
really pays 16c. more per ton than do the local buyers. 

Even at present rates and prices ship Owners are finding it 
more profitable to bunker for the round trip at European Atlantic 
ports, or, in some cases, are bringing coal to this side in ballast, 
to be used as bunkers, in preference to bunkering at our ports. 

If bunker rates are increased it will mean an addition to the 
cost of coal at New England and other ports that receive their 
coal by water, as the added cost of bunkers will be charged to the 
water transportation cost of coal and be paid by the consumer. 
Moreover, such an increase would necessitate an entire readjust- 
ment of rail rates to New England; otherwise the volume of coal 
that would move into New England by rail would be greatly 
increased, and the already overburdened railroad facilities would 
be still more inadequate. 

Our coal exporters are now making strong efforts to increase 
our foreign trade and the bunker business that would inevitably 
go with it. An increase in the cost of bunker coal would seriously 
handicap their efforts and drive business to our foreign competi- 
tors. Today the latter are closely watching the coal situation 
here and are prepared to do their utmost to take away our foreign 
bunker trade, as is evidenced by numerous inquiries received and 
statements made by foreign coal interests. 

Our steamship bunker business is now at its lowest point in 
eight years, due in part to the competition of oil fuel, but also 
to the increased cost of bunker coal on this side and the strong 
efforts made by our British competitors to take this trade away 
from us. 

I should like in closing to submit ‘the following statements for 
your consideration: That there is, in general, a distinct difference 
between the transportation service given coals for local delivery 
and that given coals for ship use, to deliver a car of coal locally 
involving more service which should be reflected in the transporta- 
tion charge; that there is no competition locally between coal for 
local use and coal for ship use, as the latter is not burned at the 
port; that any rate on bunker coal is a proportional and not a 
local rate; that there is nothing to prevent cargo coal being used 
as bunkers; and that this, in fact, is often done; that any change 
in existing differentials would have the effect of destroying our 
whole coastwise and overseas system of rates based on the custom 
of many years. 





Coal Output on Federal Lands in 1921 Fell 


13,070,000 Tons from |Previous Year 


RODUCTION of coal under the Coal Land Leasing Act 
re is summarized in a report to the Bureau of Mines as fol- 

Ws: 

Data show that production for 13 Western States reached 
a maximum of 40,680,000 tons in 1920, a war year, and that 
the output dropped to 27,610,000 tons in 1921, another ab- 
normal year. The figure last given is appreciably less 
than the production for 1907. The average annual pro- 
duction for the next five years is estimated at 32,000,000 
tons. While a normal growth justifies that figure, the un- 
certainty of conditions is recognized. 

Prior to March 1, 1922, the U. S. Geological Survey had 
acted on 480 applications for coal prospecting permits and 
122 applications for coal leases, and the General Land 
Office had issued 162 permits and 18 leases. The produc- 
tion in 1922 of the leases issued will be about 500,000 tons 
and should reach 3,000,000 tons by 1925. Of the new leases 
to be issued, probably 50 will develop into important pro- 
ducers from which 5,000,000 tons may be expected by 1926. 
The small mines developed by the small operator will pro- 
duce for the local market and will not have any material 
influence on the coal market. 

On this basis, the total production from government land 
will reach 8,000,000 tons by 1926, 5,000,000 tons from ex- 
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tensions of existing mines and 3,000,000 tons from new 
developments. Total production from the Western field, 
estimated at 32,000,000 tons, probably will be reached in 
this proportion, as the large operator will hold his fee coals 
as a reserve, maintaining and increasing his production 
from government lands. A study of the 18 leases issued 
shows that they cover an area of 14,444 acres, of which 
8,480 acres are extensions to going mines and 6,014 acres 
in new developments. About 12,000 acres will be added to 
going mines by the 50 important leases in prospect, and 
about 14,000 acres will be new operations. 

Of the 162 prospecting permits issued, covering an area 
of approximately 160,000 acres, not more than 25 or 50 
acres will develop into important leases and the production 
from this source will not exceed 2,500,000 tons by 1928, 
In many instances the prospecting permits are purely spec- 
ulative. The market in certain areas is limited and a most 
optimistic view cannot justify extensive developments. 

One of the most interesting developments in coal leasing 
is that practically all of the important producing companies 
in the West have either leased, made application for lease, 
or contemplated making application in the near future. As 
the scope of the law and the departmental attitude is better 
understood the activities will increase and increased interest 
will be shown by the entire coal industry. 





Idle Freight Cars Increase 52,859, Due 
Principally to Coal Strike 


UE almost entirely to a falling off in the demand for 

coal cars because of the strike of miners, freight cars 
idle on April 8 because of business conditions totaled 420,- 
546, compared with 367,687 on March 31, or an increase of 
52,859 cars. These figures are based on reports from the car- 
riers to the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association. 

Of the total, 259,605 were surplus cars, that is cars in 
good repair but in excess of current freight requirements, 
while the remaining 160,941 were cars in need of repairs 
in excess of the normal number unfit for service. Surplus 
coal cars totaled 122,359, an increase of 49,793 compared 
with the total on March 31. Surplus coke cars numbered 
2,229, a decrease of 606 within the same period. 





New York Syndicate Acquires Schlesinger 


Interests in Wisconsin and Illinois 


REPORT that a syndicate of New York bankers has 

acquired the Schlesinger interests in Wisconsin and 
Illinois, at a price of approximately $7,000,000, has been 
authoritatively confirmed in Milwaukee. The estate of 
Ferdinand Schlesinger—who died about a year ago—owned 
57 per cent of the properties. 

The North American Co. will participate in the under- 
writing to the extent of $2,000,000. Financial interests in 
Milwaukee and New York also will be interested. Armin 
A. Schlesinger will continue as one of the managers of 
the syndicate. The other managers will be Mr. Dillon of 
Dillon-Read Co., and Harrison Williams, both of New York 
City. The concerns involved in the deal are the Milwaukee 
Gas & Coke Co., the Semet-Solvay Coke Co., the Newport 
Co. (embracing the Newport Chemical Works at Carroll- 
ville, Wis., and the Newport iron mines) and the Steel Tube 
Co. of America, with plants in a number of cities. The 
company controls 228 byproduct coke ovens, with an annual 
capacity of about a million tons of coke. 


JUST NOW AN important kind of 100-per cent American- 
ism consists in meeting business 100 per cent of the way.— 
Boston Herald. 


DESIRE FOR NATIONALIZATION OF MINES should not blind 
socialists to the need for nationalization of minds.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 
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Third’ Week of thé Coal: Sitke 


EDITORIAL REVIEW 


fied further during its third week. The indifference 

of consumers was more marked. Unbilled coal on 
tracks reached a total of 1,500,000 tons on April 8, and at this 
writing had decreased but slightly. Coal continues to be 
consumed at the rate of 5,000,000 tons per week in excess 
of production. The country is approaching the end of its 
reserve at a more rapid rate than anyone had calculated. 
The draft on coal stocks is twice as great as had been 
predicted. 

To the operators, one of the disquieting features of the 
situation is the steady progress being made by representa- 
tives of the United Mine Workers in non-union territory 
of central Pennsylvania. The fear is expressed that the 
union may be able to annex this territory permanently. 
The additional mines which have closed in central Penn- 
sylvania, however, are more than offset by those which 
have opened in northern West Virginia, but the strategic 
value to the union nevertheless remains an important one. 

The demand for certain types of coal has increased, 
but throughout the whole southern Appalachian region the 
great problem is that of no market. There is one feature 
of that situation which is favorable to the operators in 
that it has discouraged speculation and has prevented any 
flurry in prices. 

Observers in Washington believe that if there was any 
possibility of a national meeting between operators and 
mine workers, it has been dissipated by the latest state- 
ment of Attorney General Daugherty. Since he does not 
name the illegal things which he seems to believe have been 
taking place at former meetings, operators would be less 
inclined than ever to enter into a conference without definite 
knowledge as to what would be regarded as illegal. 

Farmers in Pennsylvania are understood to be preparing 
to open their wagon mines so as to be in a position to 
produce immediately if prices should reach levels high 
enough to permit them to operate. 

Much interest is manifested in Washington in the state- 
ment that the anthracite operators are preparing to lay 
their case before the public. 

Figures being prepared by F. G. Tryon, coal statistician 
for the Geological Survey, show that the Central Competi- 
tive Field in 1921 was furnishing practically the same 
proportion of the country’s tonnage that it furnished in 
1890, © 


Ns of the initial tendencies of the strike were intensi- 


Geological Survey Production Forecast for 
Third Week Likely to Be Surpassed 


RODUCTION in the third week of the strike was fore- 

cast by the Geological Survey as less than in either 
the first or the second week. The Survey forecast, how- 
ever, was based on loadings up to last Thursday and there 
were marked gains in a number of fields on Friday that 
are now expected to raise the total for the week to that of 
the second week, or about 3,600,000 tons. 

Production in the Somerset region was further curtailed 
in the week of April 22, as additional non-union mines were 
closed on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. Loadings on this 
road were thus lower than in earlier weeks, despite the 
fact that in the Fairmont region gains in production were 
recorded. The South Fork district, on the Pennsylvania 
R.R., which adjoins the Somerset district, on the Baltimore 
& Ohio, was practically closed. 

Thursday, April 21, was the best day in three weeks 
for production in Maryland and the Upper Potomac field, 
where a number of mines are working with depleted but 
gradually increasing forces. 

In southern West Virginia the New River field is main- 
taining production at half normal, loading around 200 cars 
per day (including those from, mines on the Virginian 
served jointly by the two roads), compared with 400 cars 





per day a year ago. The Winding Gulf field is operating 
as full as orders for coal will permit. 

Eastern Kentucky is booming. Demand for high-volatile 
coals off the Louisville & Nashville and Chesapeake & 
Ohio reached a peak in the third week of April. Prices 
mounted rapidly and output increased correspondingly. 
Loadings on the Louisville & Nashville were from 50 to 100 
per cent over those of a year ago. 

Alabama and the South generally appears to be little 
affected. Production of coal in southwestern Virginia, 
Tennessee and Alabama is approximately as great now as in 
April a year ago. 

The United Mine Workers claim to have 80,000 non-union 
miners on strike and in a statement given to the press 
on Monday, April 24, predict that they will add 25,000 more 
this week. 

The New York Journal of Commerce on Tuesday printed 
a story to the effect that the Department of Justice, through 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, was actively inquiring into 
price advances and that the government has intimated to 
the non-union operators that “any development of a run- 
away market would alter overnight the ‘hands-off’ policy 
maintained by the administration since April 1, after all 
its efforts to induce operators and miners to confer in 
advance of the walkout had proved futile.” 


es 


House Labor Committee Holds Hearings 
On Bland Coal Commission Bill 


EARINGS are being held on the Bland bill to establish 

a commission of inquiry for the coal industry. The 
House Committee on Labor, which is conducting these hear- 
ings, on Thursday, April 20, heard Nelson B. Gaskill, chair- 
man of the Federal Trade Commission. Mr. Gaskill recited 
the difficulties the commission has had in establishing its © 
right and power to require certain cost data from the coal 
and steel industries, and suggested that should the courts 
decide adversely to the commission in the injunction pro- 
ceedings which now stay the commission in its efforts to 
require these data, Congress should restate its intent and 
make clear the powers of the government in this connection. 

Chief Counsel P. J. Farrell, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, who has had many years’ experience with rate 
matters involving the collection of railroad statistics, ex- 
pressed doubt as to the power of Congress to take the steps 
proposed in the Bland bill. Mr. Gaskill took the broad posi- 
tion that the collection of information is not regulation of 
commerce, that the mining of coal is charged with public 
interest, and that the coal industry is a proper subject of 
inquiry by Congress in the public welfare. 

Mr. Gaskill insisted that the creation of an independent 
investigating body such as contemplated in the Bland bill 
is a “thing the coal industry needs above all else.” He said 
the place “where the knot is to be untied is in the field 
of distribution, involving transportation.” He opposed 
integration in the coal business if such integration were con- 
cealed, such as by secret, bogus independent and sub- 
sidiaries of the operating companies. If integration is to be 
allowed it should be in the open. 

On Monday, April 24, three witnesses representing the 
miners were heard by the committee. J. P. Luterancik, of 
District No. 5 of the United Mine Workers, complained 
against the “rude and rough” methods of the coal and iron 
police and of the state constabulary of Pennsylvania in 
dispersing peaceable assemblages of miners. He also testi- 
fied that striking miners had been refused citizenship papers 
by Federal Judge Orr of Pittsburgh. 

J. D. A. Morrow, vice president of the National Coal 
Association, representing a majority of the producers of 
bituminous coal, was scheduled to testify on Tuesday, April 
25. His testimony followed a general plan laid down by 
Mr. Bland and covered mine prices of coal, costs of produc- 
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tion, freight rates, and other items entering into the ulti- 
mate price to the consumer. Mr. Morrow emphasized the 
disintegrated character of the bituminous coal industry, 
the large number of mines and of individual producers, the 
highly competitive nature of the market into which the 
products of these mines are sold, and made a conclusive 
showing of the lack of any combination among bituminous 
operators to restrict the production of soft coal or to fix 
prices. 

He pointed out that the market price of bituminous coal 
tends to be established by the low-cost production section 
of the industry and not by the higher-cost producing mines. 
He cited the great variety of coals that are bought and 
sold in every large consuming center and emphasized the 
variation in mine prices not only for the coals from dif- 
ferent fields but for the different grades of coal from 
the same mines in any one market at any one time. He 
quoted spot prices for bituminous coal in the Chicago market 
from the current issues of the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
and introduced into the record the annual average realized 
values for bituminous coal as reported by the Geological 
Survey for many years. 

As indicative of the general level of the current price of 
bituminous coal Mr. Morrow cited the Coal Age index of 
spot prices for bituminous coal at the mines, which index, 
he advised the committee, “is generally recognized in the 
trade as being as accurate a- representation of general 
price levels and changes in the industry as it is possible 
to obtain.” 

Mr. Morrow described for the committee the physical 
conditions surrounding the production of coal and pointed 
out that the largest single item of expense is labor, as 
represented by the payroll, which accounts for 65 to 70 
per cent of the total cost of production. 


Anthracite Operators Fail to Announce 
Expected Demand That Wages Be Cut 


HERE was no announcement last week by the anthra- 

cite operators of what their wage demands are to be. 
Several of the minor demands of the mine workers were 
discussed by the joint conference in New York, among them 
demand No. 12, asking that where jackhammers are neces- 
sary and are of advantage in the work they be furnished 
free of charge to miners. 

The discussion at the conference on April 20 centered 
upon the demand asking for the establishment of the regu- 
lar mine wage scale for employees of stripping contrac- 
tors and asking that all men at all collieries be given an 
opportunity to work full time. 

The action of some of the mine workers on strike in 
Pittston, Pa., in seeking work on the streets of that city, 
thereby reducing the working hours of the men regularly 
employed at that work, also received attention at the New 
York meeting. The matter had been taken up at a meet- 
ing of the general grievance committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. miners held in Pittston on April 17, which 
went on record as condemning the action of the miners who 
took such jobs. An investigation was ordered. Alexander 
Campbell, chairman of the grievance committee, who also 
is a member of the scale committee, said the matter had 
been adjusted. 

Samuel D. Warriner, chairman of the anthracite operat- 
ors’ policy committee and spokesman for the operators, 
issued a statement on Friday, April 21, from which the 
following is taken: 

“We have informed the representatives of the anthracite 
miners, with whom we have been in conference since March 
15, that it was our firm conviction that wage and other 
demands which would result in an increase in the price of 
coal could not be granted. On the contrary, our attitude, 
as stated to the miners’ representatives, was that there 
must be a substantial reduction in wages. 

“Developments since these negotiations began have served 
only to confirm the opinion already expressed by the pro- 
ducers of anthracite that the price was too high. Not 
even suspension of production has served to stimulate sales. 
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We are faced by the very practical difficulty that the con. 
sumer will not pay the price for coal that we are required 
to ask in order to maintain even the present labor costs, 

“We continue to be hopeful that the representatives of 
the miners will appreciate the fact that they alone among 
all the workers in the country cannot expect to retain 
wages that are even higher than the highest war-time 
rates. 

“Actual hourly earnings for industrial workers from July, 
1914, to June, 1921, increased 113 per cent. Railroad workers 
in the same time had increased their actual hourly earnings 
169 per cent, but the anthracite workers were receiving 
actual earnings representing an increase of 167 per cent, 
Subsequent to October, 1921, the average hourly earnings 
of railroad workers decreased to 131 per cent, while in 
anthracite mining the average hourly earnings were still 
100 per cent above 1914. Hourly wages for manufacturing 
industries are not available later than June, 1921. 

“We think it must be obvious that this situation cannot 
be maintained, and it is on that basis that we have in- 
formed the representatives of the miners that a reduction 
in wages must be made such as will bring the scale paid 
in this industry into line with wages in other industries 
and permit a reduction in the price of coal to the con- 
sumer.” 


No Peace Moves in Middle West; 
Operators Prophesy Long Strike 


NOTHER week has passed without a single move hav- 

ing been made in the Middle West to end the miners’ 
strike. Disturbances in the mining fields were few and 
slight. The only interesting things of the week were 
declarations by presidents of two operators’ associations 
that the strike obviously cannot end before July 1 at the 
earliest and probably not then. 

H. C. Adams, president of the Central Illinois Operators’ 
Association, points out that the miners have not shown 
any sign yet of wanting to come to terms and that if the 
government continues to keep its hands off they probably 
will not display any such sign for some time. In case 
mine leaders finally decide that state negotiations were the 
best that could be obtained and in case they made over- 
tures soon for such negotiations, it would be close to 
the end of May before conferences could begin, for the 
operators, he says, have a good deal of work yet to do before 
they could enter a wage meeting. And once begun, nobody 
can guess how long such meetings would take. 

“The average man,” says Mr. Adams, “has no idea how 
complicated the problems existing between miners and 
operators are. There are all sorts of ramifications to 
each one of a long list of disputable points. There would © 
be a long fight over every one of them, no doubt.” 

W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the 5th and 9th Districts 
Operators’ Association, in an address to the Manufacturers’ 
and Merchants’ Association of St. Louis made practically 
the same prediction about the length of the strike. It can 
hardly be settled before July 1, said he. Miners have re- 
cently received big wage payments and are by no means 
in the mood yet to talk of giving up their four-state agree- 
ment plan. Until they get into that mood, Mr. Kavan- 
augh believes, the public should consider well the attitude it 
takes toward the strike. 

“The support of the public,” said he, “in whatever way it 
may be feasible to give it for a quiet, sane, businesslike 
handling of the situation, avoiding hysterics and panic, is 
necessary to the people’s future welfare as well as that 
of the coal industry.” 

Speaking of the miners’ hope for government control of 
mines he said: “No sort of government regulation or control 
could increase the consumption of coal to provide work 
for these thousands of men. The regulation must be of 
forces outside of the coal industry rather than regulation 
of the coal industry. Coal does not control business activ- 
ity; it is affected by business activity. The only time it 
controls business activity is when there is insufficient pro- ° 
duction of coal at points of consumption. This insufficiency 
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of coal has never been due to lack of efficiency on the part 
of the management of the coal properties. It has always 
been due to transportation difficulties or to strikes on the 
part of labor. This labor question the government is no 
more able to settle permanently than is the eis saad 


West Virginia Injunctions Modified 


N an appeal from the decision of Judge McClintic, of 
Oiine U. S. Court for the Southern District of West Vir- 
ginia, requiring the United Mine Workers to abandon the 
tent colonies in Mingo County, Judge Knapp, of U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court at Richmond, reversed the lower court. The 
following quotation from the Circuit Court’s decree indi- 
cates the extent of modification of the original: 


The said injunction decree is not suspended in so far as it 
restrains the defendants from interfering with the employees of 
the plaintiffs or with men seeking employment at the mines by 
means of threats, violence or injury to them or their persons, 
families or properties or accusing them or their families, or doing 
them violence in any manner whatsoever, or by doing other acts 
or things that would interfere with the rights of such employees 
and those seeking employment to work upon such terms as to 
them seem proper, unmolested, and from in any manner injuring 
or destroying the property of the plaintiffs or either of them, or 
from counseling or advising that these plaintiffs should in any 
way or manner be injured in the conduct or management of their 
business and in the enjoyment of their properties and property 


hts. i ‘ 
read injunction decree is not ‘suspended hereby in so far as it 


enjoins the defendants and each of them from trespassing upon 
the property of the plaintiff or from inciting by intimidation the 
employees of the plaintiff to break their contract of employment 
with the plaintiff. 

This decision was handed down on April 18. 
17, after hearing arguments on the question of making 
the Winding Gulf injunction permanent, Judge McClintic at 
Charleston continued this injunction in effect for another ten 
days in order to pass upon it as well as others which are 


set for hearing on April 24. 


Contracts Reported in Force Now in All 
West Virginia Non-Union Fields 


HERE are said to be in effect now non-union contracts 

between the operators and miners of virtually all of the 
non-union fields of West Virginia, the wording of all such 
contracts being similar. Non-union contracts were con- 
summated about two years ago between the operators and 
miners of the Pocahontas field, but of late operators and 
their employees in other non-union fields are said to have 
entered into similar contracts. To prevent any interfer- 
ence with these contracts injunctions have been obtained. 
These contracts usually read as follows: 

“That so long as the relation of employer and employees 
exists between them, the employer will not knowingly em- 
ploy or keep in his employ any member of the United Mine 
Workers of America, the I. W. W. or any other mine-labor 
organization, and the employee will not join or belong to 
any such union or organization and will not aid, encourage 
or approve the organization thereof, it being understood that 
the policy of said company is to operate a non-union mine; 
that it will not enter into any contract of employment under 
any other conditions. 

“If and when said relation of employer and employee, at 
any time and under any circumstances, terminates, the em- 
ployee agrees that he will not then or thereafter in any 
manner, molest, annoy or interfere with the business, cus- 
tomers or employees of the employer, and will not aid or 
encourage anyone else in so doing.” 

This contract is based on the contract granted in the 
case of the Hitchman Coal & Coke Co., which was adjudi- 
cated by the U. S. Supreme Court, on the strength of which 
the Pocahontas operators obtained an injunction from the 
West Virginia Supreme Court in 1920, still in effect. 


DURING DEBATE IN THE SENATE on the Edge resolution for 
a Congressional commission to investigate trade associa- 
tions, Senator Stanley of Kentucky, who a decade ago in- 
vestigated the Steel Corporation when he was a member of 
the House and chairman of a special committee, said there 
is no truth in the charge that the Steel Corporation has 
formed a coal trust. 
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Committee of 48 to Report on Bituminous 


Coal Strike in Interest of Public 


ADDITIONAL reports on the bituminous coal strike may 
be expected soon from the Committee of Forty-eight’s 
National Bureau of Information and Education; according 
to an announcement made by that bureau. The various 
surveys so far made, the bureau says, have been made in 
the interests of either the operators or the miners. The 
general public has been neglected and as it is the party 
in the controversy most seriously affected, this survey has 
been undertaken. 

The announcement says that the bureau was instituted 
for the purpose of informing the veting citizens of vital 
facts in American life. No other organization of its kind 
exists. No other political party has endeavored to so 
serve the voting public. It is in pursuance of this policy 
of service to the public that the study of the coal strike 
is being made. The price of coal to the purchaser is the 
important fact in the coal strike. The reasons for the 
excessive prices are the things which the bureau seeks 
to find out. 

As a result of a request sent out to a large number of 
citizens, a questionnaire has been prepared which in a 
general way covers the desire on the part of the public for 
information on these matters. This questionnaire covers 
the cost of production, wages paid miners, working hours 
of miners, what governs the selling prices, the amount of 
coal produced per year, the amount of coal it is possible 
to produce and the question of car shortage. 

Out of about 100 suggestions made, more than 90 per 
cent urged the formation of a permanent commission on 
coal, the announcement says. 

J. A. Hopkins, executive chairman of the Committee of 
Forty-eight, has gone to the coal fields to make a study of 
conditions and in addition the bureau has sent a question- 
naire covering the general situation as outlined to the 
following: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Geological Survey, 
Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co., D. L. & W. Coal Co., Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
Bureau of Applied Economics, Secretary of Labor W. Jett 
Lauck, Russell Sage Foundation; Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., Coxe Bros. & Co., Hillman 
Coal & Coke Co., Federal Trade Commission and the Le- 
high Coal & Navigation Co. 





Miners Attack Legality of Treason Trial 


WENTY-THREE officials and members of the United 

Mine Workers of America were placed on trial at 
Charles Town, W. Va., April 24, for treason before Judge 
J. M. Wood in Circuit Court. The defendants were charged 
with “traitorously levying war against the State of West 
Virginia,” the trial being held in the same little court house 
where John Brown, noted abolitionist, was tried and con- 
victed for his insurrection at Harpér’s Ferry, more than 
sixty years ago. 

These men, who included high officials of the miners’ union 
in West Virginia, were selected by the prosecution as the 
first to be tried of more than 700 men who are under in- 
dictment for treason, murder, conspiracy, inciting to riot 
and various other crimes, in. connection with the march 
of armed miners last autumn on the non-union Logan and 
Mingo County coal fields. 

Whether the trial will proceed or be quashed in its be- 
ginning, however, rests with Judge Wood, who was ex- 
pected to hand down a decision promptly on the demurrer 
submitted by counsel for the defense, contending that the 
treason indictments are invalid. 





U. S. Chamber of Commerce to Study Coal 


OAL will be a subject of consideration at the annual 

convention of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, in 
Washington, May 16 to 18. The coal industry in relation 
to the public, the value to the public and the coal industry 
of uniform grades, storage and better methods of handling 
coal carrying equipment will be among the topics. 


























siding. Interest at first centered around Pitts- 

burgh, where an active demand existed, with 
high-volatiles leading the list, due to the urgent fuel 
needs of the Steel Corporation. The call soon spread to 
other steel companies and to low-volatile coal, the prices 
of which soon reflected the better market. So much 
tonnage became immediately available that cancellation 
orders are now forthcoming and coal has lost its top- 
notch quotations of last week. 

Coal Age Index of spot prices of bituminous coal rose 
to 206 on April 24, a gain of 22 points from the previous 
week. This gain was mainly the result of price increases 
in eastern Kentucky and southern West Virginia high- 
volatile coals and in all grades of central Pennsylvania 
low-volatiles, now becoming scarce. 

With the edge off the demand from the steel makers 
the market is in a precarious position. The general 
industrial situation is improving slowly but reserve 
piles are being utilized and consumers are not inter- 
ested in the prices now being quoted. Spot coal is now 
being bought at concessions on current quotations. 
Public utilities and railroads are taking a satisfactory 
tonnage, but this has little bearing on the spot market, 
as most of it is on long- or short-term contracts. 


7 AST week’s flurry in the bituminous market 1s suo- 


DWINDLING STOCKS MAKE MIDDLE WEST UNEASY 


In the Middle West stocks are dwindling and con- 
sumers are feeling a little uneasy, as indicated by a 
growing number of inquiries. Eastern coals are not so 
plentiful following the inroads made by steel-mill orders. 
Domestic coal is difficult to sell and the many no-bills of 
lump in southern Illinois are being worked off very 
slowly. Mine-run and steam grades are on a price par 
with domestic coals in the non-union producing regions 
supplying the territory. 

There is no trade awakening in the Northwest. Dock 
shipments are light and price cuts, made to stimulate 
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business have had little effect. Dockmen are becoming 
uneasy lest some of their stocks be on hand when the 
strike is settled. About 500,000 tons of coal are in 
Lake vessels and 3,000 cars (about 150,000 tons) are at 
the lower ports awaiting dumping. With this reinforce- 
ment to dock stocks, consumers are not at all apprehen- 
sive of a shortage and are not buying in excess of 
current needs. 

North Atlantic market prices have been held up by 
the shortage of Pennsylvania coals and by heavy buying 
orders of shippers who are replacing non-union tonnage 
unexpectedly cut off by the strike. Spot demand has 
not increased materially and the heavy receipt of 
Southern coals by water has turned the rising tide of 
prices. 

Anthracite markets are at a low ebb and while the 
mines in the hard-coal region are all idle, there is little 
interest being manifested in the situation. Householder 
demand is low, as is usual for this season of the year, 
and retail dealers express the hope that their stocks will 
meet requirements until replacements are obtainable. 

Coke is virtually inactive. Production in the Con- 
nellsville regions has been so curtailed that the tonnage 
offering is negligible. The strike of the non-union 
miners has lost much of its impetus and producers feel 
that slow gains in output will soon be apparent. 


BITUMINOUS 


A decrease in the production of bituminous coal marked 
the second week of the strike, according to the Geological 
Survey. The revised figures for the week of April 15 are 
3,675,000 tons of bituminous coal and 6,000 tons of anthra- 
cite, a total for all coal of 3,681,000 tons. In the second 
week of the 1919 strike the production of soft coal was 
4,024,000 tons and of anthracite, 1,860,000 tons, a total for 
all coal of 5,884,000 tons. The current output of hard and 
soft coal combined is, therefore, some 2,000,000 tons short 
of that in the corresponding period of the 1919 strike. The 
Survey says: 

“Telegraphic reports for last week (April 17-22) indi- 
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FROM WEEKLY REPORTS OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, | COKE 
a ie BS Nn 175,000 78,000 
7 il || oT T= a i Sean 149,000 74,000 
{| l Calendar year.......... 2,133,000 2,701,000 
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cate again no change in anthracite and a further decrease 
in the output of soft coal. The observance as holidays of 
Easter Monday and of Tuesday curtailed production 
sharply. By Thursday, however, daily loadings had risen 
to 11,040 cars, about the same as on the corresponding day 
of the two weeks preceding. 

“Lack of demand remains the limiting factor in most of 
the non-union fields. During the week under review a 
number of additional non-uion mines were closed by the 
strike, but from those districts as yet unaffected reports of 
‘No market’ continue to be received. The number of 
loaded cars unconsigned at the mines is still large, though 
now decreasing. More coal could be produced if the demand 
increased. 

“Consumption is being met largely from storage. At the 
present rate of output the draft upon consumers’ stock piles 
is not less than 4,000,000 tons a week. When the strike 
began, the accumulation at the mines of unbilled cars 
loaded with coal was large. Reports from the principal 
coal-carrying roads indicate that the average daily num- 
ber of coal loads unconsigned was as follows: 


UNBILLED CARS OF COAL AT THE MINES 


Cars Cars Total 

Week ended Bituminous Anthracite Cars 
RM 2 is ie oso ao bie baw mp dieteadya aieiete bone 14,126 1,548 15,674 
SRMMR LIS Sop, scane 6:8: 90%%, 4,8 :9pelo's win 28,867 2,506 31,373 
IE os. paciaxosarh cn 950 9 0"syeys os ash ecw ona 30,730 2,815 33,545 
April 15 (preliminary) 26,790 1,655 28,745" 





“Tt will be seen that the number of unbilled loads of soft 
coal is declining slowly and that the unbilled loads of 
anthracite have now been reduced to about the level of 
early March.” 

All-rail movement to New England has decreased 
sharply since the strike began. Pennsylvania quotations 
show a sharp increase, but only because of heavier demands 
from other sections and because of curtailed production. 
At New England the market for these coals is dormant as 
it was prior to the strike. 


CARS OF COAL FORWARDED OVER THE HUDSON TO EASTERN 
NEW YORK AND ee. ENGLAND a 


os — 1921 
Anthracite Bituminous Anthracite Bituminous 





— 


Week ended 


April | 3,406 3,118 2,493 2,771 
PEM Olio oo 5 oe a eaae 2,70 2,130 1,867 2,526 
MEIN Ds Sias a 55 5s asin > 966 1,365 2,724 2,474 


(a) Figures furnished by courtesy of the American Railway Association. 


Hampton Roads dumpings for all accounts was 367,892 
net tons during the week ended April 20, as compared with 
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342,788 tons in the preceding week. Exports took some 
additional tonnage, but the bulk of the coal dumped went 
to New England, even though that market was saturated 
with Southern coals. Low-volatile prices at the Roads were 
firm, however, the weakness being displayed at Boston, 
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where distress cargoes sold off to avoid demurrage. Demand 
for high-volatile coals was the feature of the week at 
Hampton Roads and prices exceeded those for Pool 1. 

A total of 3,357,000 net tons was dumped over the piers 
at the five Atlantic coal ports during March. Shipments 
to New England totaled 1,384,000 tons. Exports were only 
255,000 tons. 


TIDEWATER BITUMINOUS COAL SHIPMENTS FOR THE MONTH OF 
MARCH, 1922 (a) 
(In net tons) 








New Phila- Balti- Hampton Charles- 

Destination York delphia more Roa ton Total 
Coastwise to New 

England........ 116,254 47,962 59,073 1,160,787 ....... 1,384,076 
Exports...... 1,323 26,416 34,124 177,697 15,659 255,219 
Lo 2. 341,161 50,073 26,195 190,695 3,780 611,904 
TURE GRIER sc 5.0 oS snc foturpctee 225,268 98,897 Pu? ae 347,77, 
Other tonnage..... 617,452 3,499 17,089 7 3 een 758,1 

TO 6 s Siveres 1,076,190 353,218 235,378 1,672,923 19,439 3,357,148 

ANTHRACITE 


Production of hard coal is practically nil. The second 
week of the strike saw only 112 cars af anthracite loaded, 
all of which was steam sizes dredged from the rivers. With 
the exception of this output—approximately 6,000 net 
tons—the industry is at a standstill. 


Demand is almost as non-existent, however. The retail 








Current Quotations—Spot Prices, Bituminous Coal—Net Tons, F. O. B. Mines 





Market Mar.27, Apr.10, Apr.17, Apr. 24, 
Low-Volatile, Eastern Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922¢ 

Pocahontas lump......... Columbus $2:73° $2:85 $2.85. $2: get. 00 
Pocahontas mine run..... Columbus.... 1.75 2.15 1.90 1.90@ 2.10 
Pocahontas screenings. ... Columbus 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.50@ 1.60 
Pocahontas lump........ Chicago..... 2.70 2.40 2.50 2.10@ 2.50 
Pocahontas minerun..... Chicago..... 1:35 275 61265. . Soe 3.88 
Pocahontas lump.......... Cincinnati... 2.75 2.50 2.35 2.50@ 2.75 
Pocahontas minerun..... Cincinnati... 1.70, 1.90 1.70 2.00 

Pocahontas screenings.... Cincinnati... 1.15 1.65 1.60 1.75@ 2.00 
*Smokeless mine run...... oston...... 4.55 4.60 4.75 4.75@ 4.85 
Clearfield mine run....... Boston...... 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.50@ 2.90 
Cambria minerun........ Boston...... 2.45 2.30 2.55 3.00@ 3.50 
Somerset minerun........ Boston...... 1.90 2.10 2.25 2.40@ 3.00 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... New York... 2.85 2.80 3.40 3.50@ 3.75 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Philadelphia. 2.80 2.80 3.15 3.00@ 3.85 
Pool | (Navy Standard)... Baltimore... 2.65 2.70 .... 3.50@ 4.00 
Pool 9 (Super. Low ver}: . New York... 2.25 2.40 3.25 3.00@ 3.50 
Pool 9 (Super. Low Vol.).. Philadelphia... 2.15 2.30 2.75 2.85@ 3.25 
wee it en ar, ig ow Be Baltimore.... 2.25 2:50 .... 3.00@ 3.50 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). New York 2.10 1.95 2.75 2.75@ 3.25 
Pool 10(H. Gr. Low Vol.). Philadelphia. 1.90 2.00 .... 2.75@ 3.00 
Pool 10 (H. Gr. Low Vol.). Baltimore.... 2.15 2.25... 2.85@ 3.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... New York.... 1.80 1.75 2.75 2.50@ 3.00 
Pool 11 (Low Vol.)....... Philadelphia. 1.70 1.75 2.25 2.60@ 2.75 
Pool 11 (Low Vol)........ Baltimore.... 2.05 2.15 2.75 2.75@ 2.90 


High-Volatile, Eastern 











Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... New York... 1.55 1.70 2.90 2.295@ 2.75 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Philadelphia. 1.40 1.55 2.15  ...l...... 
Pool 54-64 (Gas and St.)... Baltimore... 1.55 1.70 2.90 .......... 
Pittsburgh se’d. Gas...... Pittsburgh.... 2.65 a deh. *7e Garant awale 
Pittsburgh mine run (St.).. Pittsburgh... 1.85 are eee Ease eee ne 
ittsburgh slack (Gas).... Pittsburgh... 1.55 a OY eee a? 

lumbus.... 2.30 2.35 2.30 2.40@ 2.45 

Columbus.... 1.50 1.55 1.60 2.00@ 2.25 

. Columbus.... 1.35 1.45 1.50 1.50@ 1.85 

Cincinnati... 2.15 2.00 2.00 2.50@ 2.75 

<)  .  Se ee Le 2.50 

Cincinnati... 1.35 1.55 1.90 1.90@ 2.00 

Cincinnati... 1.30 1.40 1.70 1.7 2.00 

Columbus.... 2.55 a 2.65 2.50@ 2.75 

Columbus.... 1.75 1.75 2.00@ 2.25 














Market Mar.27, Apr.10, Apr.17, Apr.24, 
Quoted 1922 1922 1922 1922+ 
Hocking screenings....... $b:6). ~ , CSO ae $1.85 
Pitts. No. 8lump......... 2.80 $2.60 3.40 3. 3.80 
Pitts. No. 8 minerun...... 1.85 1.80 2.35 2.50@ 2.60 
Pitts. No. 8 screenings... . 1.70 1.85 2.20 2.50@ 2.60 
Midwest 
Franklin, Ill. lump........ Chicago..... 9.623% -S035-- 35530 28, son 3.65 
Franklin, Ill. mine run.... Chicago..... Bad Reka a ee 3.00 
Franklin, Ill. screenings..... Chicago..... 2.00+ 2.0: 2.73 (2.5 3.00 
Central, Ill. jump......... Chicago. .... 2:60 2.60 .... 2.50@ 2.75 
Central, Ill. minerun..... Chicago..... 2.25 2.60 .... 2.50@ 2.75 
Central, Ill., screenings.... Chicago..... i) Sets | arr 1.75@ 2.00 
Ind. 4th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.00@ 3.25 
Ind. 4th Vein mine run.... Chicago..... 2.35 2.45 2.50. 2.235@ 2.75 
Ind. 4th Vein screenings... Chicago... .. 2.45 + 27 2.255208 2.50 
Ind. 5th Veinlump....... Chicago..... 2.85 268)! 2,60) 205 2.75 
= oh vo mine run... . Chicago Fees s .-2 oo --3 a 
nd. 5th Vein screenings... cago..... ‘ : : 3 2 
Stan lump........... St. Louis be. eee 3! SRN Senior 2 
Standard mine run....... St. Louis.. Fees, BONO te ecis > Seen eeel 
Standard screenings...... St. Louis.. CSR PRO cnn oe vee ees 
West. Ky. lump...... Louisville. 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.15@ 2.26 
est. Ky. mine run...... Louisville. F209. 4B. 24. a 2.10 
West. Ky. screenings... Louisville. 1.66" 4.90) ¢- 1.9 ee 2.35 
South and Southwest 
Big Seam lump........... Birmingham... 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Big Seam minerun....... irmingham.. 1.85 1.70 1.70 1.50@ 1.90 
Big Seam ( Besa ce Birmingham.. 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.75@ 2.00 
Oe eee re Louisville....:._ 2.10 2.25% 2.25 32; 2.50 
S. E. Ky. mine run ipuievne.<... 355 1.70 ee ee 2.50 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... uisville. 1.40 1.50 1.55 1.60@ 1.75 
Be ae cinnati 2.10 1.90 2.15 2.25@ 2.50 
S. E. Ky. mine run... .. Cincinnati i ne eee 2.00 
S. E. Ky. screenings...... Cincinnati 1.25 1.45 1.65 14.50@ 1.75 
Kansas lump............ Kansas City. 4.50 4.25 4.25 4.00@ 4.50 
Kansas mine run......... Kansas City. 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
screenings........ Kansas City 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 


*Gross tons, f.o.b. vessel, Hampton Roads. aes 
tAdvances over previous week shown in heavy type, declines in italics. 
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Coal Age Index 206, Week of April 24, 1922. Average spot 
price for same period, $2.49. This diagram shows the relative, 
not the actual, prices on fourteen coals, representative of nearly 
90 per cent of the total output of the United States, weighted in 
accordance first with respect to the proportions each of slack, 
prepared and run-of-mine normally shipped and second, with 
respect to the tonnage of each normally produced. The average 
thus obtained was compared with the average for the twelve 
months ended June, 1914, as 100, after the manner adopted in 
the report on “Prices of Coal and Coke, 1913-1918,” published by 
the Geological Survey and the War Industries Board. (Pittsburgh. 
Mt. ear and Standard prices not included in figures for last 
week. 


trade has been very quiet and while yard stocks of the 
larger sizes are somewhat depleted the householder exhibits 
no anxiety over the next winter’s needs. Pea coal is still 
plentiful, both at retail and shipping points, and rumor has 
it that some price cuts may be made to move old stocks of 
pea accumulated near a large market center before the last 
freight rate advance became effective. 

Steam sizes are becoming scarce, with the exception of 
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How the Coal Fields Are Working 


Percentages of full-time operation of bituminous coal mines, by fields, as reported 
by the U. S. Geological Survey in Table V of the Weekly Report, 


Six Months Jan. | to Week 


July to Dee. April 1, 1922 Enq 
1921 nelusive April & 

UR he |: Ae eee ee 45.6 55.7 Aone 

Non-union 
RR ate ns Nts ow alg sla sfoed 63.5 64.6 76.5 
ee ee a 55.5 74.9 87.3 
RISERS AY 69 VIR 30 5s. > a0» 055. que: have 33078 9 23.3 a3 30.8. 
ROMER TR EM 5 gS gin ahe Niece) 5 a Sixd, ole ate 54.9 58.6 83.3 
IRS So or 0:5, crepe tendo co ABlesm Naveed dav hs bm 54.8 59.9 60.9 
RMR ba 5 Sag ie MSS wie 3 a o,9 445 sew 8 AA 53.3 54.8 29.2 
SRN Ao SLL A 55 n5 onsen su eng esate 51.7 58.4 43.7 
NS SE eee 49.8 60.0 64.3 
SN Si wea wi 48.1 63.7 67.8 
SN eh La 5 hg. <'ui vib ai. <'s Fd 3 4.950 oes 47.6 61.1 66.2 
Cumberland-Piedmont................... 46.6 50.6 7.4 
nC) ae aE Roi eee 45.7 64.3 61.5 
NE OS a ae marae oe 38.2 54.3 63.0: 
PNG NBN oes so oe Eee etes onsale 32.9 47.7 52.9 
PE ho sos Sancta chet i cate hele 24.3 37.9 73 

Union 
EMEP Ss dena ducscls wt x war Sop als ¥.s.nyole sats 63.9 59.6 6.7 
PMR So eed wise o-oo be wueh a ertateh ae 57.4 78.4 0.0 
Ohio, north and central.................. 52.6 46.6 0.0 
OE EE err 50.7 66.8 0.2 
SE ig c5 0c Aefsscc US la We Ss DEERE 44.8 54.5 0.0: 
Kansas 42.0 54.0 4.0 
RN i NGO Ln tw aise Spree eek ee Soe 41.4 53.8 0.0 
lS | Re eee ree eee ee 41.2 39.8 0.0 
Central Pennsylvania.................... 39.1 50.2 14,1 
oy ER RS ge aa 55:3 44.0 1.1 
Western Kentucky..................2005 32.3 37.7 20.8 
PURMRNEN Ts Soe ioca Soe anata ohine wb ecaee @ 30.4 31.9 0.0 
NN os a ove Shrew ee oi ea vA 26.0 13.0 0.5 
Ohio, southern. .~ 6.2 £57. os se ew tee see 22.9 24:3 0.0 

* Rail and river mines combined. 

+ Rail mines. 

t Union in 1921, non-union in 1922. 
buckwheat. Barley is the shortest of the steam grades, 


but prices show no effect of the shortage. The Lake sit- 
uation is quiet, with Northwest buyers apparently out of 
the market until the mining controversy is settled. 


COKE 


Production of beehive coke was 149,000 net tons during 
the second week of the strike, 26,000 tons less than in the 
preceding week. The chief factor in the decline was the 
extension of the strike in the Connellsville and Lower 
Connellsville regions. 

Late reports indicate that the tide of the strike in this 
section is now stationary. The general belief is that the 
non-union strike will wear itself out and that the flow of 
returning workers will slowly increase this week. There 
is very little coke on the market and prices are variable. 











Relative Activity of Markets for Bituminous Coal at End of Third Week of Strike 
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British Output Gains; Little Business 
Results from U. S. Strike. 


RITISH production for the week 
Bonded April 8 showed a gain over 
the preceding week’s figure according 
to a cable to Coal Age. The output was 
4,961,000 gross tons, as compared with 
4, ‘825, 000 gross tons for the week before. 

Newcastle reports increased activity 
due to inquiries from the Scandinavian 
Railways. So far very little actual 
business has resulted from the strike 
in the United States. Scotland is get- 
ting ready to supply the South American 
markets, as inquiries are anticipated 
from Argentina and the Plate. Some 
small shipments have already been 
made to Canada, and further orders 
are anticipated. Collieries are building 
up reserves and are behind on deliv- 
eries. 

The railway companies have not yet 
made up their minds on the question 
of reduced rail rates for coal. The 
question of submittting a common-user 
scheme for the existing system of the 
private ownership of wagons has again 
been raised, and the suggestion has 
been advanced that representatives of 
all the interests concerned, railways, 
collieries, users, wagon-builders and 
finance companies, should meet in con- 
ference to discuss the matter exhaus- 
tively. 

The colliery companies, as parties 
whose interests are vitally concerned, 
see no inducement to agree to the pro- 
posed change. Their experience of the 
transport reorganization scheme intro- 
duced by the Coal Control Department 
in 1917 is such as to dampen any en- 
thusiasm for an elaborate rearrange- 
ment of wagon running on the lines 
indicated. The railway companies, nat- 
urally enough, desire a maximum of 
tonnage, and as few wagons as possible 
running empty on their lines: the 
collieries’ chief concern is to secure 
that their trucks shall be returned with 
the utmost possible: despatch to ob- 
viate the accumulation of coal stocks 
at the pit-head, and the resultant evils 
of holding up work in the pits. 

The chief obstacle to the common- 
user proposal is, however, the practical 
impossibility of co-ordinating and reg- 


ulating wagon supplies on the enor- 
mously extended scale that such a 
system would entail. The attempt at 
traffic reorganization made by the Coal 
Control Department during the war 
gave an instructive illustration of this. 
Thus, at some collieries there was a 
glut of wagons and at others something 
in the nature of a wagon famine, 





High-Volatile Demand Features 
Hampton Roads Market 


The week was featured by the in- 
creasing demand for high-volatile coals, 
the price at the mines having been 
raised to $2, bringing the price at the 
piers to $5, with supplies gradually 
diminishing. Prices of other grades, 
also, were on the upward trend. 

Movement of coal to New York in 
increasingly large volume was another 
feature of the situation, every avail- 
able barge and schooner during the 
week finding a ready charter. The 
supply of bottoms devoted to this sort 
of trade is exceedingly scarce. 

New England movements were not 
as great as usual, but the export busi- 
ness was moving at an increased rate. 
Dumpings were slightly increased at all 
piers, although the market was regarded 
as being not particularly active except 
for high-volatile grades. 

Indications are that high-volatile 
coals, in demand for use by gas making 
plants and similar industries, will go 
still higher. 


TOTAL EXPORTS DURING MARCH were 
294,753 gross tons of anthracite, 1,187,- 
313 tons of soft coal and 25,435 tons of 
coke, as compared with March, 1921, 
figures of 307,940 tons of hard coal, 
1,151,840 bituminous and 25,061 of coke. 








Coal Paragraphs from Foreign Lands 


GERMANY — Production in the Ruhr 
region for the week ended April 8 was 
1,908,000 metric tons, according to a 
cable to Coal Age, as compared with 
1,930,000 tons in the previous week. 

ITaLy — The price of Cardiff steam 
first is quoted at 42s. 9d., according 
to a cable to Coal Age. Last week’s 
quotation was 40s. 9d. 


NEw SouTH WALES—Total exports of 
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coal from Newcastle (N.S.W.) to places 
beyond during the month of March were 
300,000 tons. 

INDIA— The coal market continues 
firm. Foreign coal is being purchased 
by mills and railways. The prices are: 
Bengal ist., Rs. 36, Bengal good 2nd, 
Rs. 32; British coal. Rs. 39. 





Export Clearances, Week Ended 
April 20, 1922 


FROM HAMPTON ROADS: 





For Atlantic Islands: Tons 
Nor. S.S. Manchioneal, for Kingston. .1,414 
Du. S.S. Britsum, for Port au Spain. .2,979 

For Canada 
Br. S.S. Bilbster, for Montreal.,..... 7,263 

For Chile 
Am. §S.S. Republic, for San Antonio... 751 

For Cuba: 

Nor. S.S. Gefion, for Havana......... 3,717 
Am. §S.S. Bayamo, for Havana....... 3,985: 

For England: 

Br. Schr. Martha Parsons, for Yar- 
SITES a0 od é We wwe wate oli 804 

For Ecuador: 

Br. S.S. Almagro, for Guayaquil..... 1,025 

For Italy: 

Ital. S.S. Adige, for Genoa .......... 9,443 
Ital. S.S. Sile, for Naples............ 8,734 
Am. S.S. Tonawanda, for Astoria... .2,506 
Nor. S.S. Brighton, for Cayo Mambe.. 594 


Dan. S.S. Phonix, for St. Thomas... .3,245 





Hampton Roads Pier Situation 
r—-Week Ended— 
April 13 April 20 
N. & W. Piers, Lamberts Point: 


Cara on hand (.. 63:65 as0 0s 2,156 2,739 
TORS Of WANG cic ieve«« wants 113,665 150,020 
TORR OURO iis Os celtic we 171,267 177,558 
Tonnage waiting ........ 4,000 25,000 
Virginian Ry. Piers, Sewalls Point: 
Care OnF BARG 5 0%6.5 Cdeica® 1, 1,330 
TOUS QU, MUIR | 6: a:0, 6:0: 0101094 77,85 79,250 
Tons Gumped..'. 6 eee cies 86,867 88,138 
Tonnage waiting -....... 14,000 42,000 
C. & O. Piers, Newport News: 
OGIS OFF DAM 666 k0c 8U hs ,217 1,041 
TOME OF) DATE 6 o'eisce.c u.8.6 60,850 52,050 
"TONS. GMPC (35 \<. v.< So been 47,927 62,779 
Tonnage waiting ........ 2,200 19,000 





Pier and Bunker Prices, Gross Tons 


PIERS 
April 15 April 22+ 
Pool 9, New York..”.. $6.25@$6.50 $6.15@$6.40 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.80@ 6.16 5.80@ 6.10 
Pool 9, Philadelphia. . 5.60@ 6.00 6.10@ 6.50 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.50@ 5.80 5.75@ 6.16 
Pool 71,  neonyg: > 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.65 
Pool 1, Hamp. ... 4.70@ 4.80 4.75@ 4.85 
Pools 5-6-7 Hamp. Raa 4.65@ 4.80 5.00 
Pool 2, Hamp. x 50@ 4.60 4.75 
BUNKERS 
Pool 9, New York... . $6.40@$6.65 $6.45@$6.70 
Pool 10, New York.... 5.90@ 6.30 .10@ 6.40 
Pool 9, Philadelphia.. 5.85@ 6.30 6.40@ 6.55 
Pool 10, Philadelphia... 5.80@ 6.20 5.85@ 6.25 
Pool 1, Hamp. Rds... 4.90 4.85@ 4.90 
Pool 2) Hamp. Rds... 4.75 4.75 
Welsh, Gibraltar Nal asi 40s. 6d.f.o.b. 40s. 6d. f.0.b 
55s. f.0.b 55s. f.0.b 


Welsh, Rio de peeves 





Welsh, Lisbon.. Os. f.0.b. .f. 
Welsh, La Plata. . f.0.b. s. f.0. 
Welsh, Genoa . t.i.b. ti 
Welsh, Messina....... . f.o.b. Ge 
Welsh, Algiers......... . 6d. f.o. . 6d. 
Welsh, Pernambuco.... 62s. 6d.f.o.b. | 62s. 6d. f.o.b 
Welsh, Bahia......... 62s. 6d. f.o.b. 62s. 6d. f.0.b 
elsh, adeira........ 38s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s 
Welsh, Teneriffe....... 38s. f.a.s 38s. f.a.s 
Welsh, Malta......... 42s. f.0.b 42s. f.0.b 
Welsh, Las Palmas. . 40s. f.a.s. 40s. f.a.s 
Welsh, Naples......... 38s. f.0.b 38s. f.o.b 
Welsh, Rosario........ 52s. 6d.f.o.b. 52s. 6d. f.0.b 
Welsh, Singapore...... 55s. f.o.b. 55s. f.0.b 
iy a. ae 6d. f.0.b 6s. 6d. f.0.b 
Alexandria............ 45s. 45s. 
PODER 8 cooe ks gad 38 rupees 38 rupees 
CONOWIR i cieisvecaee 39s 39s. 





Current Quotations British Coal f.o.b. 


Port, Gross Tons 
Foreign Quotations by Cable to Coal Age 


Cardiff : April 15 
Admiralty, Lares. Freer: 288.@28s.6d. 28s. 6d.@29s. 
Steam, Smalls. .... 19s, 6d. 19s. @ 20s. 
eweastle ; 
Best Steams.......:.. 24s. 2339d@ 24s83d 
Bee, cs 5. 8S 24s.@ 24s. 6d. 24s. @24s. 6d 
Best Bunkers......... 23s. 9d." 22s. 64.@ 283. 


+Advances over previous week shown’ in heavy 
type; declines in italics. 
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North Atlantic 








Bituminous Prices Strong; 
Spot Call Gains But Little 


Heavy Purchases Made to Replace Coal 
Due from Closed Non-Union Mines— 
Receipts from South Heavier—Penn- 
sylvania Fuels Coming Again—Stem 
in Rising Prices Seen. 

ASTER holiday idleness and non- 
union troubles are responsible for 

a strong price situation in the bitu- 
minous markets. Shippers are exe- 
cuting heavy buying orders to replace 
tonnage due on contracts from closed 
non-union operations. The actual 
spot demand, however, has not in- 
creased much, and industries are 
digging into their reserves rather 
than buy high-priced coal on the open 
market. 

Southern coals are coming to New 
York and Philadelphia in increasing 
volume. Receipts of Pennsylvania 
fuels are again on the upturn, and 
this improvement together with the 
heavy shipping from Hampton Roads 
is expected to stem the rising tide of 
prices. Some producers are now 
making agreements at reduced fig- 
ures, to run for thirty days, to insure 
steady operations. 





BALTIMORE 


The market shows a sharp increase 

in demand from consumers who find 
that they are now eating steadily into 
stocks and who are unable to get 
reliable runs from contracts, or no 
deliveries at all. This is stimulating 
the price situation and opening it to 
wide fluctuations as set by individual 
needs. 
On the other hand, there is still a 
large class, mostly of the more impor- 
tant consumers, who are sitting pat on 
their present supplies and who do-not 
seem interested in the market one way 
or the other. This has led to a situa- 
tion in which the demand as a whole is 
not great, but what is in evidence is 
insistent and willing to meet a sharply 
advancing price condition. 

Prices are over a wide range. At 
this writing almost any kind of West 
Virginia coal from non-union sources 
is calling for $3.25@$3.75 per net ton, 
while the greatly reduced supply from 
Pennsylvania is calling for around $4. 
The export situation has come to an 
abrupt close here since the price jump. 





NEW YORK 
Loss of production because of the 
Easter holidays and the joining of 
‘many non-union workers with the strik- 
ing miners are two factors resvonsible 
for the increase in quotations. Demand 


has not increased apparently but there 
is not as much free coal around because 
of the heavy buying by shippers with 
heavy contracts which must be filled 


and the entrance of the steel industry 
into the buyers market. 

On April 21 there were slightly over 
2,000 cars at the local piers, which was 
an increase of about 1,000 over the 
corresponding day of the previous week. 
There were also about 45,000 tons of 
Southern coals in the harbor, of which 
about 25,000 tons was obligated, the 
balance being free coal. The latter was 
being quoted over the wide range of 
$6.15 @$7, alongside. 

It was pointed out that with the West 
taking more of these Southern coals it 
will result in a strong demand here for 
Pennsylvania coals. So far large in- 
dustrial buyers have refused to become 
excited or to enter the market in large 
numbers. 

Buyers are not anxious to increase 
their reserve stocks. Should industrial 
supplies diminish sufficiently because of 
the closing down of the non-union 
mines in Pennsylvania to cause a short- 
age, it is believed that with Southern 
coals coming in the shortage here will 
be eliminated. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Selling houses have almost ceased to 
urge consumers to buy, yet when the 
customer is ready for coal he is sur- 
prised to find that the fuels of the 
three highest grades are closely grouped 
as to price, and considerably higher 
than a month ago. It is an extremely 
odd situation, and at first thought it 
would seem that the law of supply and 
demand: had -for the moment been 
abrogated. 

The real guess on the situation, how- 
ever, is that as soon as the consumers 
come into the market in considerably 
increased numbers the prices will rise 
rapidly, as even at the present higher 
prices many producers claim that they 
are still running at a loss, especially 
since they lose so much time and are 
unable to make a full working week. 

The general feeling seems to be that 
considerable gains have been made in 
getting non-union men back to work. 
Right in line with this there have been 
instances of some producers entering 
into agreements of daily shipments 
during the course of the ensuing 
thirty days. 

There has been some stiffening of 
prices at piers on both bunker and 
Tide coal, but there has been very 
little new export business closed in the 
past ten days. 





CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Prices have risen over those which 
prevailed on March 31. At the close of 
the third week of the strike quotations 
were: Pool 9, $2.90@$3; Pool 10 $2.75 
@$2.80; Pool 11, $2.50@ $2.60. 

The first trouble in the district arose 
in Clearfield County when a series of 
explosions wrecked the mines of John 
Laing at Winterburn, on April 19. At 
Bitumen, Clinton County, forty families 
were evicted from company houses be- 
longing to the Kettle Creek Coal Co. 
when the court dismissed an injunction 
against the company. In Somerset 
County, an injunction was secured to 
restrain the miners from holding meet- 
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ings on company property and enjoin. 
ing the miners from becoming digor. 
derly. 

The pinch of the strike is beginning 
to be felt in Cambria, Somerset and 
Blair counties. Coal supplies are 
dwindling, the railroads are sequester. 
ing coal in transit and the heavier 
shipments are going to the big markets 
in the East. 





FAIRMONT 


Gains in the number of mines at work 
were recorded during the second week 
of the strike, although such gains were 
not large. The most important devel- 
opment was the sharp increase in de- 
mand for mine run and the correspond- 
ing increase in price to $2.50. 





UPPER POTOMAC 


Upper Potomac operators made slight 
gains during the week ended April 15, 
with the United Mine Workers unable 
to make any progress in weaning 
miners away from their work. Pro- 
ducers were preparing to resume under 
the stimulus of a better demand and an 
increase in prices, amounting to as much 
as 35c. a ton. In the Georges Creek 
territory virtually all the mines are 
down, 








South 





BIRMINGHAM 


There have been no developments the 
past week to improve market conditions 
here. Buying is on a more restricted 
scale than for several weeks. Inquiry 
is weak, prices are unchanged and the 
volume of sales is small. 

The Louisville & Nashville and Frisco 
railroads have under consideration bids 
for next year’s fuel supply, and con- 
tracts will probably be awarded shortly. 
The Seaboard Air Line likewise has 
taken bids and awards are expected 
within the next week or ten days. 
Industrial contracting is not much in 
evidence. 

Sales of domestic grades are slow, 
and although some contracts are being 
made, there is a hesitancy on the part 
of dealers to enter into agreements so 
far. This is due to some extent by 
belief that there will be some reduction 
in freight rates, which may be taken 
advantage of on deferred deliveries. | 

There has been a heavy increase in 
the amount of coal being consumed in 
coke making, as the need for furnace 
coke is greater than before in a year 
ormore. Several additional stacks have 
been blown in the past week and one 
or two more are being gotten in readi- 
ness for early lighting. One company 
has put in fifty byproduct ovens which 
have been out of blast for nearly two 
years. Production at the mines of 
furnace companies is making up for the 
shortage at commercial operations, the 
output as a whole being about normal. 





VIRGINIA 


During the second week of April in- 
dustrial consumers entered more ac- 
tively into the market and began buying 
on a heavier scale, even to the extent 
of bidding against each other for sup- 
plies. Production grew stronger as the 
week advanced. Prices stiffened appre- 
oT" mine run being quoted $1.75@ 
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Anthracite 





Demand Lacking; Consumers 


Hold Off for Lower Prices 


Retail Stocks Slowly Vanish, with No 
Replacement Tonnage but Pea in 
Sight—Steam Sizes Except Buck- 
wheat Scarce—Northwest Stocks 
Keep Lake Situation Quiet. 


ACK of demand predominates. Re- 
tail trading is sluggish, as the 
householder prefers to delay orders 
for next season in the hope of lower 
delivered costs. Retail stocks of the 
larger coals, however, are being 
slowly depleted and there is no re- 
placement tonnage available, with the 
exception of pea. There is a rumor 
that some companies may reduce pea 
prices in order to move old storage 
piles accumulated near a large cen- 
ter before the last freight-rate in- 
crease. 

Steam business is almost entirely 
confined to buckwheat No. 1, as the 
other sizes are scarce. The Lake 
situation is quiet, as Northwestern 
stocks are good and those buyers are 
making no overtures until the wage 
situation shall have been settled. 





PHILADELPHIA 


All that transpires in the trade is 
confined to the retail end, and even 
here there has been an almost total 
cessation of activity. Most retailers 
have good stocks of every size, although 
chestnut is slowly becoming depleted. 
Dealers had calculated that May 1 
would see their yards bare, but this 
does not seem likely at the present rate 
of movement. 

The trade shows not the least tend- 
ency to add to their stocks of pea, as 
there is a feeling that even if the strike 
lasts several months they will have 
sufficient to meet the demand. 

There was recently a rumor that 
some of the companies have decided to 
reduce pea coal 50c. Some in the trade 
seemed to base this idea upon the fact 
that much of the pea in storage had 
been placed there under the old freight 
rate, and that the companies with 
storage yards located near the city 
might share this saving with the dealer. 

In the steam trade all activity is 
confined to buckwheat, with no real 
buying in evidence. There is only a 
small quantity of rice and barley for 
shipment, and on this small tonnage one 
of the companies is confining orders 
to points strictly within the state. 


NEW YORK 


Lack of demand is the feature of 
the market. ‘The consumer does not 


appear concerned about the strike and 
this attitude is reflected in the whole- 
‘sale end of the industry. 

Retail 


stocks are being depleted 


slowly and with the coal going out 
and almost nothing coming in there is 
bound to come a time when those who 
have coal to sell will have a calli for it. 

With a few exceptions the companies 
have nothing to offer above pea coal. 
Some wholesale dealers and middle 
houses have small lots of egg, stove 
and chestnut on hand but find few 
buyers and these are not willing to 
pay more than company circular. 
Little headway is being made in re- 
ducing the stock piles of pea. 

The steam coal situation is easy. 
Barley is the shortest and buckwneat 
is plentiful. There are many loaded 
boats here. Demand for barley is not 
so strong as a few weeks ago. 





BALTIMORE 


Shipments into this territory have 
run out. The only class now offering 
is from certain operations with un- 
contracted supplies of buckwheat, rice 
and barley. There is no call, however, 
for this class of coal here at this time. 





BOSTON 


There is very little tonnage now in 
the hands of most producers, but in 
spite of this there is only moderate 
inquiry for spot coal even of the more 
desirable domestic sizes. Retail trade 
is temporarily better because of cool 
weather, but there is no snap to demand 
and the dealers are not inclined to add 
to present stocks which they regard 
as adequate. 

Practically no independent coal is 
offering. A few of the companies have 
small lots of odd kinds and sizes that 
are being absorbed from day to day, 
but such coals are not being marketed 
without a certain amount of effort. So 
far there has been no change in prices 
due to the suspension. 





ANTHRACITE FIELDS 


A few disturbances occurred last 
week. The union has succeeded in 
tying up all non-union washeries but 
one. Some trouble at the East Boston 
Coal Co., due to the union interfering 
with work in connection with keeping 
the boiler plant running, resulted in 
the posting of a guard at the colliery. 

There is some apprehension that the 
foreign element cannot be kept under 
control if the suspension lasts much 
longer. Staff vacations: are being 
urged by many of the coal companies, 
who want to have the vacation season 
ended by June 1. 


BUFFALO 


Conditions are much the same as in 
bituminous. Demand is at its lowest. 
Consumers never buy much now unless 
stimulated by price reduction, but no 
price change is likely till wages are 
fixed. 

No effort is being made to ship 
anthracite by Lake. Two cargoes, coal 
that was owned by the consignee, have 
gone forward, but that will be all for 
awhile. Shippers are merely waiting 
for work to be resumed. 

Independents have a little coal and 
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they are trying to get a premium for it, 
but jobbers have so little market that 
they do not dare to buy. 








Coke 





CONNELLSVILLE 


The non-union strikes in the Lower 
Connellsville region have spread in the 
past week, until coke production is less 
than one-third the rate at the end of 
March. In the Connellsville region or 
old basin, there has been some addi- 
tional striking, but production is prob- 
ably much more than half as great 
as at the end of March, partly because 
some idle plants in the region’ were 
started when it was seen there would 
be trouble in the Lower Connellsville. 

The iron and steel industry as a 

whole is but little affected, on account 
of its large dependence upon other coal 
and coke districts. However, a few 
furnaces normally tributary to the 
Connellsville region are banked, while 
others that it was desired to blow in 
have remained idle. 
Connellsville furnace coke is unquot- 
able. Only odd lots are offered, at 
prices the blast furnaces would not 
think of paying. A limited demand 
for foundry coke has developed, the 
great majority of foundries having 
stocked freely, and small sales have 
just been made at $6.25, which com- 
pares with the heavy turnover in 
March at $4.25@$4.75. 

The Courier reports coke production 
in the past three weeks as follows: 





Week Connells- Lower 

Ended. ville. Connellsville. Totai. 

April 1 .. 87,950 62,010 149,960 

April 8 .. 102,530 31,890 134,420 

April 15 .. 87,810 11,000 98,810 
UNIONTOWN 


The stiff coal market softened, when 
the U. S. Steel Corporation withdrew 
buying orders at various offices in 
Uniontown and _ Connellsville.’ The 
trade reports that since the Frick 
mines became seriously affected the 
corporation has been practically the 
only large buyer of coal in the open 
market. The result was that one buyer 
was running the market steadily upward. 

The result of the cancellation was 
that coal dropped off and tonnage on 
track being held at $3 could be bought 
at $2.50. Those who were holding out 
are not meeting with much success 
finding a buyer. Byproduct is yet 
quoted at $3 but steam coal, either 
Pittsburgh or Sewickley, is $2.40@ 
$2.50. The coke market is virtually 
inactive, there being no tonnage and 
no demand. 

The advance of the union apparently 
has struck a stone wall at the Leisen- 
rings which it has not been able to 
hammer through. The return to work 
also is developing at a number of Frick 
mines, the workers showing up in in- 
creasing numbers. 





BUFFALO 


Demand is next to nothing locally, but 
the supply is still smaller, so that prices 
have advanced considerably. Quota- 
tions are $5.25@$5.50 for best 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry, $4@$4.25 for 48- 
hr. furnace, $3.50 for stock, with domes- 
tic sizes practically without a buyer. 
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Chicago and Midwest 








Coal Market Registers 
A Variety of Emotions 


Some Buyers Nervous, Others Are Calm 
—Docks Begin Ordering; Trade 
Wonders Why—Slight Pick-up Seen 
in Certain Industries—Prices Stiffer. 


ERVOUSNESS in some quarters 

and phlegmatic disinterest in 
others characterized the Midwest 
market during the past week. A 
slight pick-up in a few industries, 
backed by the noticeable improve- 
ment of the steel trades has put bot- 
tom into the market for certain 
Eastern coals moving north and west 
and has stiffened prices on steam 
sizes.’ The fact that many dock com- 
panies began buying in considerable 
quantities has awakened a good deal 
of interest. While some fields are 
shipping in this direction there is not 
enough demand to revive western 
Kentucky operations. No strike dis- 
turbances of any consequence have 
occurred in the Midwest fields. 

The coal trade attributed the dock 
demand variously. One view was that 
the dock men must have received some 
quiet business from railroads. Another 
was that dock concerns cannot bear to 
lose a day of the shipping season even 
though they may not have a single new 
buyer. The general belief is that coal 
will never be cheaper than it is right 
now and that dock companies are wise 
if they are stocking. 

While it is true very little coal of any 
kind is selling in this market for West- 
ern consumption, inquiries are getting 
more numerous. The inference is that 
reserves are melting and that some pub- 
lic utilities are beginning to fret a trifle 
and even railroads are feeling a trace 
of uneasiness in spite of the heavy 
stocks. Few railroads are stocked to 
stand a coal cut-off for more than 90 
days longer and most of them are good 
for only about 50 or 60. Well informed 
coal men think the strike will run deep 
into the summer. 

During the last few days of mine 
operation before April 1 certain of the 
railroads, taking a look at the dis- 
couraging strings of idle box and cattle 
cars along their lines, rushed them to 
the mines and had them loaded. Thus, 
coal now stands not only in open top 
coal equipment but in almost every kind 
of cars made. 

Chicago feels that a slight trade im- 
provement is starting. Some companies 
that did not figure on reopening, and 
therefore stocked little coal, are laying 
plans for action. Every time one asks 
about the price of 100 cars of coal, the 
trade thinks there is a call for 1,000 
cars and excitement prevails, with the 
inevitable tendency toward a hike in 
prices. Most of these inquiries are for 
steam sizes and Eastern steam is be- 
ginning to thin out in this region. 


CHICAGO 


Apprehension on one score or another 
continues to roll up. But dock com- 
panies are buying again. Everybody 
with eastern Kentucky or West Virginia 
connections is answering. Already con 
siderable tonnages have been booked 
for quick delivery. Most of this is spot 
business on smokeless mine run at $1.75 
though some screenings have also been 
shipped. At least one concern is re- 
ported to have agreed to deliver a few 
thousand tons of lump next month at 
$2.25. But most selling agencies are 
refusing to quote anything but spot 
quotations. 

What will the morrow bring, is the 
question always on their minds. Thus 
far it has brought little except new 
daily crops of apprehension. Most coal 
men with fuel to sell and who could not 
find a steel or iron company in the 
awakened Youngstown region with 
which to do business continue to fret 
and figure out ways to cut the expenses 
of their organizations. 

During the latter part of last week 
there was also noticeable in Chicago a 
trace of demand from the cement, brick 
and tile industries and the paper mills 
of the upper lake states. A few of the 
thousands of cars of domestic coal 
standing on track at the southern IIli- 
nois mines were moved from day to 
day at pre-strike prices. That was all 
the average Midwestern coal company 
did. Brisk weather gave the retail trade 
in the city a faint stir but few indeed 
were the retailers who bought anything 
from jobbers. 





* 


WESTERN KENTUCKY 


The market is a little stiffer. Pro- 
ducers are standing out for an average 
of $2.15 a ton on a mine-run basis. 
Stocks of lump are still hard to sell, 
but tonnage that has been on track 
since April 1 is moving better. 

Not many mines are running, and 
even these are on part time. From 
April 1 to 18, a total of only fifteen 
reporting mines out of thirty-seven on 
the Illinois Central R.R., worked. The 
showing on the Louisville & Nashville 
lines was a little better. 

Most of the tonnage that is being 
shipped is going to Chicago and St. 
Louis, with a few inquiries from Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis and points north 
of the river. 

Screenings are scarce. Some oper- 
ators are making their screenings sell 
their lump. Production of anything 
other than mine run is very likely to 
be quite light for the next few weeks. 
Inquiry from industries is growing. 





LOUISVILLE 


While there is practically no demand 
for lump coal the demand for mine 
run is picking up rapidly in the east- 
ern Kentucky field. Lake movement is 
starting, and this with orders from the 
steel companies improves shipping. 

Prices have stiffened up, mine run 
jumping 50 to 75c. a ton in the eastern 
Kentucky field. It is higher than spot 
lump coal, as there is considerable un- 
sold lump on cars. Mine run is in 
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demand and there is of cours i 
—— er a 
ast week mine run was quoted $1, 
@$1.75 a ton, whereas this weak Res 
price is $2.25@$2.50, with all eastern 
Kentucky fields on the same_ basis 
differentials having been removed for 
the time béing. Lump on the other 
hand is quoted at $2@$2.25 and screen- 
ings, $1.60@$1.75. Last week screen- 
ings ranged $1.35@$1.60, and lump $2 
@$2.40, showing that there have been 
actually some increases in prices over 

the week. 

While there is little moving South 
there is movement to Youngstown, 
Cleveland, Chicago, and Lake ports. 
So far there has been practically no 
Eastern business, as freight rates are 
high. 

The strike is having very little effect. 
Many union workers refused to quit. 
Workers have been fired upon in one 
case, and a tipple burned in another, 


ST. LOUIS 


The coal trade is quieter than ever 
before. One large dealer with fourteen 
yards received in one day an order for 
two tons of anthracite and no bi- 
tuminous. 

The public is trying to manage to get 
along on what coal it has, anticipating 
an unusually heavy decline in prices 
when the strike is over. Country do- 
mestic business is also dead. 

Steam locally is easy. Big buyers 
have a plentiful supply on hand and 
here and there is a little call. Country 
steam business is quiet. A little stuff 
is moving to jobbers in Chicago. 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


There is still some lump coal at 
southern Illinois mines held to apply 
against contracts, there being very little 
free coal for sale on the open market 
anywhere in these fields and such as. 
there is is entirely lump. It is almost 
impossible to get a price on free lump 
that is uniform. Some of it ranges 
from $3.65 upward. There is, however, 
very little demand. The railroads still 
have an abundance of coal along the 
right of way. No trouble at any mines 
is reported. 

Much the same condition prevails in 
the Mt. Olive field. In the Standard 
field there is a gradual thinning out: 
of coal. Several mines still have a good 
tonnage held in reserve. It is almost 
impossible to move any on the open 
market. Prices range around $3@$3.50° 
for domestic sizes. 











INDIANAPOLIS 


Cold weather for another week, the 
kind of cold that makes a fire impera- 
tive, will mean much to the domestic 
coal demand in Indiana, according to 
reports received from retail dealers 
throughout the state. Thousands of 
coal piles are down to the last few 
pounds and just a little more cold 
weather will cause a real demand. Re- 
tail dealers say there is sufficient on 
hand to take care of any demand, but 
cold weather will affect prices. 

Some coal is being received in In- 
diana from non-union mines, but the 
volume is very small. Up to the present 
time the sales of steam coal: held in 
reserve have been slight, most of the 
industries using their -own reserves. 
Unless there is -a decided increase in 
business the industrial -demand. will. 
continue small.- ; 
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~ Northwest | 





Trade Still Sluggish 
In Upper Lake Region 


Some Dock Men Worry for Fear Strike 
Wind-up Will Catch Them Stocked 
with High-Cost Fuel—Prices Cut to 
Stimulate Business. 


HERE has been no awakening of 

business throughout the North- 
west. Shipments off the docks have 
been so light that price concessions 
have appeared. Dock men find there 
is no other way to create any trade. 
Some are eyen talking of the chance 
they are running of getting caught 
with a lot of fairly high-priced fuel 
on their hands in case of an early 
strike settlement. However, ship- 
ments to the docks have begun in 


earnest. The volume that has reached. 


Lake Michigan ports is about half 
that of the same period last year. 
Upper docks are just sighting their 
first cargoes. 

John I. Thomas, general agent for 
the Northern Pacific, at Duluth, is 
authority for the statement that rail- 
roads generally throughout’ the 
Northwest are well stocked, and will 
not require any additional stock for 
some time to come. Mr. Thomas 
says the same condition prevails 
among the public utilities in this 
region. 


DULUTH 


Shipments from the docks at the 
Head -of-the-Lakes to consumers 
throughout the Northwest have dropped 
off. Some docks have shaded the lump 
price of bituminous 50c. from $7, in 
order to bring in trade. 

Accurate figures of the coal on docks 
here at the first of April have just been 
released. These show an enormous in- 
crease over the coal on hand at the same 
time last year, and it is considered, re- 
. flect accurately the margin of safety 
which the Northwest enjoys from any 
possibility of a shortage. 


DOCK STOCKS ON HAND APRIL 1 


1922 1921 

Bituminous ..3,575,480 tons 1,568,667 tons 
Anthracite ... 428,553 tons 84,520 tons 

Navigation is officially open. Two 
cargoes of coal from lower ports have 
passed the “Soo.” Fully 35 cargoes 
will be received at the Duluth-Superior 
docks early this season, as these cargoes 
are already loaded and it is thought im- 
probable that they will be diverted to 
any other port. This will swell the 
coal stocks here by 300,000 tons. 

Plans to start several industrial 


plants in the southern part of the state, 
reported several weeks ago, have been 
abandoned because of the uncertainty of 
the coal situation. It is stated that the 





owners fear a shortage, but some think 
the greatest fear, is that they will be 
caught with high-priced coal on con- 
tract, in the event of a drop in prices. 
The anthracite market is absolutely 
dead. Warm weather has caused con- 
sumers to use bituminous and wood as 
a substitute for anthracite in house 
heating. A heavy fall of snow at the 
Head-of-the-Lakes last week had no 
effect upon the anthracite market. 





MINNEAPOLIS 


After three weeks of strike this dis- 
trict is practically unaffected. Sale of 
coal is even slower than it was in 
March. Coal men figure there is ample 
stock for a number of weeks to come. 
But the present dock stocks could not 
last more than 25 to 35 per cent of a 
season. And if there is not a _ re- 
sumption of mining in time to restock 
the docks before the fall rush, it will 
leave the Northwest unsupplied at a 
time when all other districts are draw- 
ing upon the mines for about their full 
production. 

No one seems to worry about needing 
coal in the near future. Large con- 
sumers have enough. They are still 
ready to buy coal to assure against run- 
ning down their stores while the sus- 
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pension is on, but only when an en- 
ticing figure is made. And price con- 
cessions are being made, according to 
current reports, in order to get business. 
It is currently reported that business is 
going where it is drawn by means of 
liberal concessions from the regular 
price. Even such inducements are not 
resulting in notable tonnage. .There is 
not a heavy volume of sales, and it does 
not seem likely that there will be. 





MILWAUKEE 


The coal market at Milwaukee is dull. 
Dealers report a very light demand, 
which fluctuates with ‘the weather. 
April has always been a fairly busy 
month in the coal trade here, due to the 
fact that anthracite was its cheapest at 
the beginning of the Season, but people 
have grown tired of high-priced coal 
and will not buy more than ‘they 
actually need. They await lower prices. 

Coal and coke prices remain jun- 
changed. There is absolutely no 
uneasiness felt here or in the back 
country as to the future supply. 

Soft coal has begun to come by Lake, 
but as yet no anthracite has been re- 
ceived. Up to the present two cargoes 
of soft coal, aggregating about 20,- 
000 tons, have reached port. However, 
there are six or eight cargoes slated for 
arrival during the next week or ten 
days. The appearance of these large 
coal carriers is what tends to allay any 
uneasiness that might develop because 
of the strike. Last year at this period 
there had been four cargoes docked, 
amounting to about 50,000 tons. 








New England 








Advance Buying Has Caused 
Saturation of the Market 


Overuse of Strike Talk Reacts on Sales 
—Heavy Reserves a Bulwark Against 
High Prices—Hampton Roads Prices 
Stronger—-Marine Freights Lower. 


AMPTON ROADS prices are 

stronger, but in New England 
distress cargoes still go at low figures. 
So much coal has been pressed on 
buyers in advance of actual needs 
that the market is saturated. Too 
much use of the strike situation on 
a sales argument is now reacting 
strongly on sales. Reserves are 
heavy and will be used as a bulwark 
against higher prices. 

Pennsylvania prices are up, but 
only because of curtailed production 
and strong demand from other sec- 
tions. Marine freights are lower 
with a further softening tendency as 
vessels remain plentiful. 


Cargo prices are fairly firm, the 
average quotation being $4.75 f.o.b. 
vessel. A few cargoes have sold up to 
$4.85, but so far this higher figure has 
been exceptional. In this market there 
is. very little inquiry for straight 
cargoes, Inland consumers being pressed 
to accept small lots at even lower cost 


than cargo-lot sales are being made. 

Several factors have made it a 
practice now for some months to force 
coal on buyers well in advance of 
actual needs, using the mining suspen- 
sion as an argument to move coal. 
As a result New River and Pocahontas 
have been absorbed to the point of 
saturation and at this writing 30,000 
tons is in the harbor. On_ this 
“distress” coal prices have softened 
to $6 and less. P 

But a small tonnage of Pennsylvania 
grades has been offered in the past 
week, but such quotations as are 
received are notably higher because of 
the current situation in the region. 

Strange to say, the recent proposals 
opened by the Department of Mental 
Diseases, Commonwealth. of Massa- 
chusetts, 5,150 tons for delivery 
within 30 days, showed an average 
of 10c. less than similar proposals 60 
days ago. Prices submitted this time 
were $6.20@$6.25 on cars Boston, 
Pocahontas and New River being 
offered in most cases on the rather 
exacting specifications imposed by the 
department making the purchase. 

In the face of disturbing rumors as 
to the smokeless districts, it is clear 
that competition for tonnage Inland 
from Mystic Wharf, Boston, is even 
more sharp than hitherto. This causes 
a certain anxiety among the smaller 
factors, for there is at least a prospect 
that some of the larger agencies will 
feel obliged to put the knife in deep 
in order to assure themselves a market 
for their coal. 
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| | Eastern Inland 








Flurry Subsides ; Canceling 
Of Orders Jars Coal Trade 


Tonnage Scarce— Demand Wanes at 
High Prices—Orders Now Closing at 
Lower Figures—Half Million Tons of 
Lake Coal in Vessels at Lower Ports. 


HE recent flurry has subsided 

and while the market is still 
stronger than at the outset of the 
strike, the cancellation of many coal 
orders by the steel trade has had a 
softening effect. Tonnage is scarce, 
but so are orders, and demand has 
sloughed off at the higher prices 
quoted. Current orders closed are 
now at lower figures. 

Retail markets are dormant and 
dealers are devoting their attention 
to cleaning up their stocks before 
ordering any additional tonnage. 
There are about 500,000 tons of Lake 
coal now in vessels at the lower ports 
and 3,000 cars awaiting dumping. 





CLEVELAND 


Quietude prevails for the moment but 
there are many indications that within 
the next week or so the demand will 
become much more urgent than at 
present. Stocks gradually are being 
cleaned up. In many cases this is 
happening more quickly than manu- 
facturers had expected, due to the 
increasing activity in business. 

The coal strike itself has had some 
influence in quickening the pulse of 
industry. This may be an unhealthy 
stimulation, but so far the effects have 
all been favorable. The most important 
result has been the pronounced in- 
fluence upon iron and steel. Prices for 
many iron and steel products are rising 
and mills are being pressed for deliver- 
ies. Practically all of the demand for 
coal coming through this district is 
from the steel mills and the railroads. 
Unless the strike goes so far as to 
kill off the budding business revival, 
the industrial outlook is extremely 
bright. 

In the meantime about the only coal 
being sold here now is some non-union 
fuel coming from Kentucky and West 
Virginia. Mine run from these regions 
is being sold about $1 higher than the 
pre-strike price for No. 8 coal. In- 
quiries are increasing daily. 

The Lake season is making satis- 
factory progress, in view of the strike. 
About 500,000 tons have been loaded 
and a number of vessels have left ports. 





PITTSBURGH 


The strike continues without incident 
and no developments in that quarter 
are expected for quite a while. In the 
past week there have been additional 
non-union strikes in the Lower Con- 
nellsville, Connellsville and Upper Con- 
nellsville, or Greensburg districts as 


well as around Irwin and in Westmore- 
land County. On the other hand at 
some crippled mines in the Connells- 
ville and Lower Connellsville a few men 
have returned to work while the work- 
ing forces are better aligned for pro- 
duction. Production of coal in the 
general Connellsville region is now at 
about one-third the rate obtained in 
March. 

There is no _ regular — Pittsburgh 
district coal on the market. Small 
offerings of Connellsville coal have 
been at $2.80 for steam and $3 for 
byproduct. 

There are some reports of fancy 
prices, and some of these are probably 
due to misinterpretation of asking 
prices, a consumer being quoted, refus- 
ing to buy, and then mentioning the 
asked price afterwards as represent- 
ing “the market.” One lot of some 40 
carloads, for illustration, was offered 
to a consumer at $3.25, the consumer 
refusing to buy. Afterwards the coal 
was sold elsewhere at $2.50. 

The non-union miners are not ac- 
customed to striking, and particularly 
have had no experience in the long 
strikes in which the union miners have 
had so much practice in the past 25 
years. The policy of the operators in 
the Connellsville region, formulated 
largely by the Frick company, is to 
let the strikes wear themselves out 
rather than to take radical action by 
importing men. 





BUFFALO 


The situation remains unchanged. 
Holders of coal are trying to get a 
higher price for it, but the consumers 
are not anxious and so far refuse to pay 
much of an advance. Whether they do 
or not depends mostly on the action of 
the non-union miners. 

Reports differ as to the strength of 
the two sides. The daily press is look- 
ing for sensations rather than authentic 
news and the operators are noting 
favorable indications and forgetting the 
other side, so the public is in doubt. If 
coal runs too short the miners will win, 
but there is no indication of it now. 

The consumer is asking for scarcely 
any coal beyond his ordinary supply and 
that has been taken care of as far as 
possible. New orders are few and the 
coal to meet them is hard to get. 

Buffalo so far refuses to pay the dol- 
lar or so advance asked at the mines, so 
quotations must remain on the basis of 
$2.65 for Youghiogheny gas lump, $2.50 
for Pittsburgh and No. 8 steam lump, 
$2.25 for Allegheny Valley and other 
mine run and $1.50@$1.75 for slack. 


EASTERN OHIO 


Except for a very small tonnage 
being produced by stripping operations 
a complete shut-down continues. How- 
ever, the rank and file of industry, 
public utilities and the railroads have 
an ample supply of reserve fuel, and 
such spot demand as does exist is being 
readily taken care of. : ; 

The general improvement in business 
conditions has resulted in many in- 
dustries increasing their working 
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schedules to a point beyond that 
anticipated by them some weeks back — 
and consequently, they have entered the 
market with inquiries. The output of 
stripping operations in eastern unio 
is estimated at 10,000 to 15,000 tons 
per week and it is reported that union 
miners around Martins Ferry and Bel- 
laire have conducted demonstrations 
against employees of some of the strip- 
ping mines with a view to closing them 
down, but without much effect. 

Because of the unsettled conditions 
in the coal trade, little interest is being 
manifested in Lake shipping. Permits 
have been issued by the Ore & Coal 
exchange for some 2,000,000 tons. 
Most of the coal will be dumped by the 
end of the month. 

Receipts of bituminous coal at Cleve- 
land during the week ended April 15 
amounted to 742 cars, consisting prin- 
cipally of coal from Ohio stripping 
mines and West Virginia non-union 
operations. Industries received 616 
cars, retail yards, 128. This quantity 
is about 50 per cent of normal receipts 
which, coupled with storage fuel dis- 
tributed throughout this section, results 
in an ample fuel supply. 





COLUMBUS 


On the whole little change has taken 
place since the suspension. The shut- 
down of certain Connellsville mines 
caused a steady demand for coal else- 
where. There was quite a buying move- 
ment on the part of iron and steel 
plants in the Ohio Valley region. There 
is still considerable coal on track at 
the mines and at junction points and 
in some instances it is rather difficult 
to dispose of. 

Retailers are showing little concern 
over the situation and are not in the 
market to any extent. Most dealers 
are devoting their attention to cleaning 
up preparatory to the summer stock- 
ing season. 

Lake trade is not showing any 
activity to amount to anything. Some 
cargoes are being loaded at the lower 
ports but the tonnage moved has been 
small in comparison with former sea- 
sons. 


NORTHERN PANHANDLE 


The only dents in production made by 
the strike are in Marshall County, but 
inasmuch as that county is a heavy pro- 
ducer this has cut production for the 
field in half. Some mines ceased to 
operate on April 1 because of lack of 
orders. One company has resorted to 
an injunction to prevent interference 
with its miners. During the second 
week of the strike, the demand became 
more pronounced and prices rose. : 








DETROIT 


The market remains inactive. Very 
little inquiry is developing for either 
steam or domestic sizes. Apparently 
there is no pressing need for coal. 
Though incoming shipments are not 
very large, the supply is seemingly 
adequate to meet the requirements of 
consumers and jobbers say it is usually 
possible to find a little free coal on 
tracks when search is made for it. 

Smokeless lump and egg is quoted 
$2.75@$3, mine run, $2, nut, pea and 
slack, $1.50. Four-inch lump from 
West Virginia or Kentucky is $2.50@ 
$2.75, with 2-in. lump or egg aroun 
$2.25, mine run, $1.50@$1.75, nut, pea 
and slack, $1.40. 
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Cincinnati Gateway 








With Heavy Outside Buying, 
Coal Speculator Reappears 


Orders Traced to Pittsburgh Boost 
Prices on Byproduct and Steam Coals 
—Falling Off in Orders Causes Re- 
action in Quotations. 

EAVY outside buying has 

brought the coal speculator 
again into prominence in this mar- 
ket. Following on the heels of heavy 
purchases made in the interests of 
the Youngstown steel plants, orders 
that were traceable to Pittsburgh 
deliveries made an appearance here 

the latter part of last week, and as a 

result the prices on byproduct and 

steam coals forced themselves steadily 

upward. The price hung high for a 

day or two and with the absence of 

anything like the volume of orders 

that had been pouring in there was a 

slight reaction and by midweek the 

same coal could be bought a nickel 
to a dime under the high figure. 





LOW-VOLATILE FIELDS 
NEW RIVER AND THE GULF 


New River production was larger by 
about 15,000 tons for the week ended 
April 15 than it had been at the out- 
set of the strike. A slight improve- 
ment in market conditions had a 
tendency to stimulate production. 
Prices had advanced a little on smoke- 
less mine run but not to as marked an 
extent as was true of high-volatiles. 

Conditions had become somewhat 
more stabilized in the Gulf region, 
and some of the miners who had been 
influenced to cease work during the 
first week of the strike were back in 
the mines again, so that production was 
on a somewhat larger scale during the 
week ended April 15. Market condi- 
tions were a little better but the demand 
had not reached sufficient proportions 
to bring production up to capacity. 


POCAHONTAS AND TUG RIVER 


Pocahontas mines are turning out 
more coal than at any time during the 
year, the output having reached 75,000 
tons a day during the second week of 
the strike. Miners are showing no 
inclination to cease work but on the 
contrary are helping to speed up pro- 
duction. A betterment of market con- 
ditions was reflected in the decreasing 
number of set-outs at Portsmouth and 
other points. Western buyers were 
seeking more smokeless and in the 
East, too, there was a livelier demand. 

With the steel mills taking more 
coal and the general demand showing a 


good deal more life, it was possible for . 


Tug River to speed up production. By- 
product coal is in fairly active demand. 
For the prepared grades there is com- 
paratively little sale, however. Many 


of the mines in this region are oper- 





ating to capacity. Man power is ample 
and no impression is being made by the 
strike. . 





HIGH-VOLATILE FIELDS 
KANAWHA 


Slight production gains were made 
during the second week of the strike. 
On an average, 20 mines were in oper- 
ation from day to day except during 
the latter part of the week when Coal 
River reached the flood stage, Late in 
the week producers began to experience 
a heavier demand. Mine run increased 
to about $2. 


LOGAN AND THACKER 


Logan mines continued to break all 
production records. Every mine in the 
region was running and many were 
producing to capacity, in view of an 
improvement in market conditions. The 
western markets appear to be affected 
by a growing alarm over a shortage of 
coal. There was an advance of not less 
than 35c. a ton in mine run. 

Thacker production was maintained 
throughout the week at about 400 cars 
per day. Production has not been 
affected by the strike. Market condi- 
tions are better and more coal is being 
sold on a spot basis but the demand 
is not brisk enough to materially in- 
crease the output. Some coal is being 
moved to the Lakes. 


NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Production on the Big Sandy was on 
a larger scale, averaging about 22,500 
tons aday. There was a better demand, 
particularly for Elkhorn mine run which 
advanced to about $2. Some coal was 
consigned to the Lake. Prepared grades 
were hard to move. Only two or three 
mines in the entire territory were af- 
fected by the strike, 





CINCINNATI 


It is estimated that 5,000 cars have 
been picked up here for destination to 
the steel centers and it is said that an 
order for a like amount of coal to be 
shipped to Fort William for the account 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, has 
been placed within the past few days. 
On top of this there has been a general 
opening of the Lake business with the 
Cleveland interests gathering several 
cargoes for shipment out of Toledo and 
Sandusky. This with the general flow 
of business has been enough to keep 
every office in this city on keen edge and 
busy. 

Smokeless has gone through an up- 
ward gyration. The greatest influence 
back of this trend was a stiffening of 
business at Tidewater where an _ in- 
creased tonnage has been sent on its 
way to New York. Byproduct plants 
too, have been putting in their orders 
and some of the upstate dealers have 
been buying a little heavier. 

Local retail prices have shown little 
or no change from the advance that has 
been made in a wholesale way. About 
the only difference in price is on bi- 
tuminous slack which now commands 
$5, all of the lower priced coal of this 
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type having been cleaned up. Smoke- 
less lump is still held at $7.50 and the 
run of mine at $6.50. Bituminous lump 
brings $6.50@$6.75, with 25c. extra for 
hill top deliveries. 

The recent high water has seriously 
impaired river shipments, few barges 
having come down for the past week. 





SOUTHEASTERN KENTUCKY 


Last week’s advance has held good 
and there is no sign of weakening. In 
some cases prices are even stronger on 
mine run. Demand is mostly from steel 
mills and some little railroad business 
is coming into the field. All attention 
has been diverted to mine run and very 
little prepared sizes are being made. 

About 75 per cent of the mines are 
now operating but are not making full 
time. This is due in most cases to 
part of the miners belonging to the 
union. So far, however, the union men 
have given little or no trouble and 
some are drifting back to work. 








West 


KANSAS CITY 


The word “stagnation” describes the 
situation in the coal: trade throughout 
the Southwest. Coal that was loaded 
at the mines before the strike, is still 
on track. Dealers in the country have 
ample stocks to more than meet the 
demand, and are not buying. Dealers in 
the larger cities are overstocked, but 
the last few days of cool weather 
brought some calls for coal in one- or 
two-ton lots. Consumers are buying 
only as they have to, expecting a 
reduction in the cost of coal. 

Pre-strike prices prevail generally in 
this territory. 





DENVER 


Colorado is not handicapped through 
the nationwide coal strike. Wyoming, 
on the other hand, is hard hit, and oper- 
ators are doing the unusual thing by 
shipping coal into that state. The sum- 
mer shortage trade has been disturbed 
but the bituminous fields are making 
weekly gains in output. Lignite fields 
increases are not so marked. 

Bituminous lump is bringing $5@$6 
at the mine, and most lignite, formerly 
$5.75 is now $4. Weld county lignite 
lump is $3.50, retailing for $6.20@$7. 
Lignite slack is from 80c.@$1.20. Bitu- 
minous slack in the Trinidad district is 
$2@$2.50, retailing at $6. Walsenburg 
and Routt slack are $1.75@$2, retailing 
at $5. 

Denver has eighty-two trackage 
yards owned by sixty-seven dealers, 
who are trying to determine how to 
curb the 131 coal peddlers who are as 
troublesome as _ snowbirds, though 
licensed by the city. 





SALT LAKE CITY 


The strike situation in the Utah fields 
is unchanged. According to an official 
of the State Industrial Commission, 30 
per cent of Utah miners are out. There 
has been no violence and no _ public 
interest in the strike. . 

Sale Lake City is experiencing the 
coldest and stormiest April in many 
years, but there is no shortage of coal 
ang dealers are doing a good business. 
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From the Coal Fields 

















ALABAMA 


The New Connellsville Coal & Coke Co., 
in the Birmingham section, is preparing to 
put in operation its battery of fifty beehive 
ovens, which have been out of commission 
for the past year or longer. The demand 
for furnace and foundry coke is improving 
and increased production is necessary to 
supply trade requirements. 

J. B. MeClary has been elected president 
of the Davis Creek Coal & Coke Co., with 
operations at Rock Castle, Tuscaloosa 
County, vice J. C. Maben, resigned. Mr. 
McClary is president of the Yolande Coal 
& Coke Co., and the New Connellsville 
Coal & Coke Co. The mines at Rock Castle 
have been idle for the last two years and 
plans for resumption of operations have 
not been decided upon as yet. 

M. G. Hubbard, at present treasurer and 
general manager of the Sterling Coal Co., 
at Middlesboro, Ky., and formerly in 
charge of the mines of the Barney Coal 
Co., in Walker County, was in the Bir- 
mingham district recently. 


ALASKA 


Reports from B. W. Dyer, federal mine 
inspector, with headquarters at Anchorage, 
indicate a year of activity in the coal 
mines of the North. Coal from Alaska 
mines will be moving in regular shipments 
to Seattle within the next three months. 
The greatest activity is expected in the 
Matanuska fields, which if not operated by 
the Government, will be worked by private 
enterprise. Production in 1921 was 76,- 
285 tons, valued at $467,994. Most of 
this tonnage came from the Mantanuska 
fields. 

A modern coal washery was completed 
at Sutton in February, which will treat 
both Government and commercial coals. 
Sutton is at the Eska branch of the Gov- 
ernment railroad and is the point where 
the coal to be shipped in May will be 
handled. 


COLORADO 


Colorado’s production will be the small- 
est in more than a decade in 1922 if ensu- 
ing months show decreases similar to those 
recorded during January and February. 
Production during these months aggregated 
1,591,943 tons as compared with 1,807,652 
tons for a corresponding period last year— 
a decrease of 215,709 tons. The men em- 
ployed in and about the mines dropped to 
12,898 during February, and 9,000 in Mach, 
as against 14,000 in former years. The 
men averaged 32.2 working days during 
January and February. 


CONNECTICUT 


A. H. Powell & Co., New Haven coal 
dealers, have let. the-contract for the erec- 
‘tion of a 12-story brick and fireproof con- 
structed store and office building. The 
structure will cost in the neighborhood of 
$700,000. 

The Patrick McGee Co., Bridgeport, with 
a bid of $12.95 per ton delivered, received 
the order for the next three months’ an- 
thracite supply for the city of Bridgeport 
for use in the municipal buildings. 





ILLINOIS 


As the result of a deal closed several 
days ago a syndicate of Eastern capital 
has assumed control over the properties of 
the Kolb Coal Co., which owned and oper- 
ated two mines at Mascoutah, the Fair- 
banks Mine near Lenzburg and the Vine- 
gar Hill Mine near New Athens. Officers 
of the new company are C. C. Field, presi- 
dent, and F. H. McCauley, secretary, both 
of New York. 

E. J. Seott, of St. Louis, president and 
general manager of the Scott-Smith Coal 
Co., St. Louis, visited southern Illinois 
recently. 

The Old Colony Fuel Co., Chicago, re- 
cently filed articles of incorporation at 
Springfield. The incorporators were Sam- 
uel Susina, E. M. Frey and Ray C. Lyon. 

The Louisville & Nashville R.R. has 
{fssuea circular G. I. S. No. 141, dated 








March 25, 1922, showing the location and 
capacity of all the mines and coke ovens 
on the line of that road. 

The hoisting record for the Danville dis- 
trict was broken the day before the strike 
started by the Vermilion Mine of the United 
States Fuel Co. at Danville. It hoisted 
4,858 tons at a speed which brought a car 
to the surface every 14 seconds for 8 
hours. 

G. D. Cowin, sales manager of the Bell 
and Zoller Coal Co., at Chicago, is on a 
two-weeks’ vacation. 

Joseph Allen, of the Allen Coal Co., of 
Minneapolis, visited the Chicago coal trade 
recently. 

George W. Reed, vice-president and 
sales-manager of The Peabody Coal Co. at 
eo is vacationing at Hot Springs, 

rk. 

The Old Ben Coal Corporation’s circular 
to its employes, issued at the time the 
miners of the country struck, is considered 
to be a strong and friendly presentation of 
the facts of the coal crisis in a way that 
may appeal to union men. Other operating 
companies are considering the issuance of 
similar matter. 

Arrangements are being completed for 
the convention of the International Railway 
Fuel Association, to be held at the Audi- 
torium Hotel, Chicago, May 22-25. The In- 
ternational Railway Supply Men’s Associa- 
tion is arranging for exhibits and space is 
being taken rapidly. Entertainments are 
planned for Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day evenings, including moving pictures of 
coal mining operations, an informal recep- 
tion and dance and a dinner. 

Eleven locomotive engineers and eleven 
firemen, winners of high rank in the Sou- 
thern Pacific Ry.’s fuel saving contest, will 
attend the convention in Chicago, May 22 
to 25 of The International Railway Fuel 
Association at the expense of the company. 
Individual fuel performance records are 
kept daily on the Southern Pacific and a 
number of awards and medals are given 
periodically. 

The Mount Olive & Staunton Coal Co., 
Mount Olive, has certified to the Illinois 
secretary of state an increase in capital 
stock from $500,000 to $1,500,000. Thomas 
F. Brewster is the president and C. R. 
Marter, secretary. 


INDIANA 


Given & Son, at Brazil, will take advan- 
tage of the strike lull in business to re- 
construct the engine house and tipple at 
the mine north of Center Point, which was 
recently destroyed by fire. The owners ex- 
pect to have the mine completed and ready 
for business by the time the strike is over 
and fall business starts in. 

The Aetna Coal & Mining Co., of In- 
dianapolis, filed papers with the secretary 
of state recently showing a change in name 
to Star City Coal Co. 


KENTUCKY 


George W. Johnson, for two years with 
the White L. Moss Coal Co., Pineville, and 
W. W. Landrum, a pioneer coal man of 
Harlan, have organized the Cumberland 
Valley Coal Co., and will conduct their new 
business from an office in Harlan. 

White L. Moss, state senator from south- 
eastern Kentucky and president of White 
Moss Coal Co., has been visiting his com- 
pany’s branch office in Atlanta. 

Kevitt-Jellico Coal Co., capital $10,000, 
has been incorporated by H. C. Kevitt and 
A. H. Davis, both of Jellico, Tenn., and T. 
A. Croley, Williamsburg. 


MINNESOTA 


Arch Coleman, a well-known coal dealer 
of Minneapolis, has been named as acting 
postmaster of Minneapolis. The naming 
of the permanent appointment will follow 
the civil service examination. Mr. Coleman 
is expected to be the winner. 

The Minnesota Gas & Mineral ,Co., of 
Sauk Center, has filed articles of incor- 
poration with $250,000 capital stock, to 
prospect for coal, gas, oil and iron. L. W. 
Gingerly is president. 
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MISSOURI 


The Power Plant Equipment Co, 
sas City, will represent The Ocean 
Engineering Corporation in eastern Kansas. 
— sean western Arkansas, and 
western Missouri. eadquart ill’ 
Kansas City. yi ee 

The strip mine of the Callawa 
Coal Co., south of Fulton, was flooded 
recent rains, in some places with 30 ft AA 
water, The stripping machinery was coy. 
ered. Blasting removed about ten feet of 
water, but the rest will have to be pumped 
out, requiring some ‘time. 

A meeting of the stockholders of the 
Raven Coal Co. is to be held at Lancaster 
soon. The object is to obtain an increase 
of the bonded indebtedness in the principal 
sum of $50,000, and also to authorize the 
execution, negotiation and sale of the coy- 
pon bonds together with a deed of trust 
conveying all the property, real, personal 
and mixed, of said corporation in trust to 
secure the payment of said bonds and 
coupons. 

Due to the coal strike and to the ex- 
hausted condition of the mine the kK. © 
Midland Mine No. 4 at Novinger, has been 
closed and abandoned. This mine was in 
operation eight years. Part of the ma- 
chinery will be used in the K. C. Midland 
Co.’s Mine No. 7. 


NEW YORK 


The Coal Trade Club of New York held 
a luncheon on Wednesday, April 19, at the 
Whitehall Club. C. E. Lesher, editor of 
Coal Age, addressed the members on the 
present state of the coal industry. 


The Interborough Rapid Transit Co. has 
26,000 tons of coal at the power houses, 
5,000 tons on barges and 16,000 tons at 
Hampton Roads. It is expected that 20,000 
tons will be delivered to the company dur- 
ing the balance of April, making a total of 
about 67,000 tons equal to one month’s sup- 
ply. The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co. has 
on hand about 58,000 tons, or about 60 days’ 
supply. Of this about 11,733 tons are at 
the Williamsburg Power House, 7,580 tons 
at the Central Power House and 30,488 
a the Rossville Staten Island storage 
plant. 


The Federated American Engineering 
Society’s unemployment service, in the con- 
duct of which the big so-called Founder 
Societies share, has placed 870 men in 
engineering positions since Jan. 1. At 
present from ten to fifteen professional 
engineers a day are finding places. Most of 
these are university and technical school 
graduates. The fact that more engineers 
are returning’ to active work, it was pointed 
out, indicates that large numbers of men 
in subordinate positions are also necessarily 
obtaining work in the. engineering and 
allied fields. 

Reopening of the copper mines, and the 
relief which the mining industry in gen- 
eral is beginning to experience, according 
to recent announcements, has not produced 
any marked effect upon the unemployment 
situation among the mining engineers reg- 
istered at the Federation’s Unemployment 
Service, whose headquarters are -in_the 
Engineering Societies’ Building, 29 West 
39th St., New York City. Most of the calls 
for mining engineers, among ‘whom condi- 
tions have been most acute, have come from 
South American countries. About 3,000 ap- 
plications for work are now on file. This 
number has not increased during the last 
month, as it had during previous months. 


OHIO 


The Barnesville Fuel Co., Barnesville, has 
been chartered with a capital of $10,000 
to do a retail coal business. The incorpora- 
tors are Otto Medley, R. J. Foose, C.. W. 
Chalfant, Blanche S. Chalfant and Mary 
O. Foose. 

The Ohio-Tennessee Coal Co., Covington, 
has been chartered with a capital of $10,- 
900,000 to operate coal mines and deal in 
coal properties. Incorporators are D. G. 
Wenrich, Charles H. Jackson, Ellis G. 
Eyer, John P. Harris and L. B. Jackson. 


With the last pay distributed April 10 
to miners in the Hocking Valley and sou- 
thern Ohio fields, wholesale grocers and 
supply houses which cater to the mining 
districts predict a big’ slump in business. 
Already many wholesale houses are. exer- 
cising extreme care in extending credit to 
stores in mining sections. In all about 








$800,000 was~ distributed April 10 which 
represents the earnings of the men during 
the last half of March. 

R. H. Hoykin, manager of the Ft. Dear- 
born Coal Co., at Cincinnati, has resigned 
and goes with the Stonega Coal & Coke Co. 
as assistant sales manager in the .south- 
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ern territory. E. P. Liska also has 
ae ened and has gone to Toledo. M. R. 
Fitzgerald, of the same company, has 
returned to the Chesapeake & Ohio with 
which he was affiliated before joining the 
forces of the Fort Dearborn company. : 

Recent visitors from Detroit to the Cin- 
cinnati market were: H. H. MeceKillip. 
president of the International Coal Co.. 
Joe Dykstra, of the Dykstra Coal Co., 
George Agnew of the Agnew Coal Co., and 
R. F. Johnson. 

Columbus offices of the Philadelphia & 
Cleveland Coal Co., which has headquarters 
at Cleveland and a branch at Columbus 
under the charge of P. A. Coen, vice-presi- 
dent, will be moved into larger space in the 
Rowlands Bldg., about May 1. 

The Permanent Coal & Supply Co., Cleve- 
land, has been chartered with a capital of 
$50,000 to do a retail coal business. Among 
the incorporators are W. W. Wagner, and 
F. J. Ketcher. 

Owen M. Rederick has been named as 
receiver for the Big Mine Coal Co., upon 
petition of three stockholders of the com- 
pany. The company was incorporated a 
year ago by J. B. Patton, Charles W. Pat- 
ton and Herbert A. Kinney. Bentley Scar- 
borough and H. C. Wheeler, of Akron, and 
W. D. Scarborough, of Woodfield, who filed 
the petition for receivership, seek recovery 
of money said to have been invested by 
them in stock in the company. 

Saeed taidadel 


OKLAHOMA 


All men employed in the mines of the 
Rock Island Coal Co., near Hartshorne, 
have obeyed the strike order. Announce- 
ment is made by the company that its 
plant will be renovated and _ put in_ first- 
class order during the period of idleness. 
Announcement as to the nature of addi- 
tions and new equipment has not been made, 
but it is understood that some of the old 
equipment will be displayed by new. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


A big coal transfer was recorded in 
Fayette County recently when Logan Rush 
sola the Georges Coal Co., located in 
Georges township, to A. 8S. Livengood and 
Cc. L. Keedy, both of Scottdale. While the 
figure was not made public it was said to 
involve $150,000. The property includes 
80 acres of coal located along the Balti- 
more & Ohio, about a mile and a half from 
Fairchance, 

Preliminary information from Harris- 
burg, indicates that the working time of 
the anthracite mines in 1920, as computed 
by the State Department of Mines, was 267 
days, while the tentative figure for 1921 
is reported to be 257 days. 

In response to a request from counsel, 
the U. S. Supreme Court directed that in 
the reeargument of the Reading case re- 
cently, special attention be given to the 
following: 

(1) Whether the disposition by the Read- 
ing of the coal and iron company stock, 
as contemplated and ordered in the District 
Court decree, will establish such entire in- 
dependence between the Reading Company 
and the coal company as required by the 
opinion and judgment of the Supreme Court. 

(2) Whether there is any legal or prac- 
tical difficulty in modifying the decree so 
that the coal company stock owned by the 
Reading Company may be sold free from 
the lien of the old general mortgage and 
from the lien of the proposed new mortgage. 

(3) Whether compliance with the decree 
would benefit any class of Reading stock- 
holders to the prejudice of another class. 

(4) What is the basis upon which the 
amount and character of payments to be 
made by the coal company and the new 
company to the Reading Company were de- 
termined, and what are the reasons for 
adopting it. 

The Pennsylvania Company for Insur- 
ances on Lives and Granting Annuities has 
received permission from Judge Wilhelm, 
of the Schuylkill County Orphan’s Court, 
to sell the interest of its minor ward, 
Oglesby Paul, amounting to 28 per cent of 
174 acres and 35 per cent of 68 acres in 
Pottsville and Mecanicsville, to the Hudson 
Coal Co. The property is in the east end 
of Pottsville and Palo Alto, and the total 
area is to be sold for $115,000. 

Allan ©. Frazier, formerly of Weston- 
Dodson & Co., has been engaged as man- 
ager of coal and coke sales of the Iron 
Trade Products Co. for the Philadelphia 
district, with headquarters in Philadelphia. 
_ The Chain Belt Co. has announced the 
appotatmnent of G. F. Sherratt as manager. 
of the Pittsburgh office in the Union 
fArcade Bldg. 


COAL AGE 


E. C. Dodson, for several years con- 
nected with ‘the Grazier Coal & Coke Co. 
and the Grazier Coal Mining Co., as sec- 
retary-treasurer, has severed connections 
with both companies, and is now asso- 
ciated with the firm of Branson, Long & 
McFadden, Inc., Philadelphia, as field man- 
ager. Mr. Dodson will occupy an office in 
Johnstown. 

Governor Sproul has appointed John D. 
Walker, Nettleton, as a bituminous coal 
inspector for Cambria County. 

The Dauphin County Commissioners have 
reduced the taxable assessment on _ the 
buildings of the Susquehanna Collieries Co. 
from $186,740 to $125,000, but they denied 
the company’s claim for an assessment 
rebate of $93,000, representing the assessed 
valuation of a million and one-half tons 
of coal removed from the company’s 
grounds in the past three years. 


M. L. Taylor, vice-president of the Mor- 
gantown Coal Co. of Morgantown, was in 
the Pittsburgh market late in March. 


TEXAS 


The Empire Fuel Co., owning lignite 
mines in Milam County and maintaining ex- 
ecutive offices in Dallas, has increased its 
capital from $1,000,000 to $5,000,000 and 
changed its name to the Empire Fuel Cor- 
poration. The purpose of the company is 
to manufacture fuel for industrial and do- 
mestic purposes from Texas lignite. 

The Railroad Water & Coal Co., of Chi- 
cago, has been granted a permit to do busi- 
ness in Texas. The company will maintain 
headquarters at Bridgeport, with R. E. 
Toliver as state agent. 


VIRGINIA 


The City of Norfolk has awarded a con- 
tract for 12,000 tons of coal to Nottingham 
& Wrenn, of Norfolk, at $1.74, to be sup- 
plied 1,000 tons a month, This firm was 
the lowest bidder on the high-grade navy 
standard coal purchased. 


W. W. Houston, of the Panhandle Coal 
Co., has been made chairman of a member- 
ship campaign of the Chamber of Commerce 
at. Norfolk, which will make a thorough 
canvass of the city with a view to adding 
1,000 members to that body for better port 
exploitation work. 








WEST VIRGINIA 


A visitor in the Fairmont region about 
the middle of April was R. C. Salkeld of 
the Verner Coal & Coke Co. and the Sal- 
keld Coal Co, 

Duncan Sinclair, well known in Fairmont 
coal trade circles has returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Costa Rica. 

With a full force of deputies and state 
police on hand to preserve order, the Parr’s 
Run mine of the Mineral State Coal Co. re- 
sumed operation at Moundsville on April 
17, after having been shut down for two 
weeks for repairs to the cage which hoists 
the coal from the bottom of the mine to 
the tipple. 

John F. Phillips, president of the Del- 
mar Coal Co., with headquarters at Fair- 
mont was enjoying a fishing trip on Elk 
River during the latter part of April. 

Cc. W. Watson, president of the Consoli- 
dation Coal Co., with headquarters at New 
York, was a recent visitor at Fairmont. 


Pittsburgh coal land in Harrison 
County was sold early in April for as high 
a price as $2,000 an acre. The sales were 
made of lands on Bingamon Creek in Eagle 
District, two tracts changing hands. The 
Howard Coal Co. secured from T. S. Har- 
desty and wife and from Dora B. and C. D. 
Robinson 10.14 acres. The same company 
also purchased from Mr. and Mrs. Hardesty 
16.71 acres of land in Eagle District, un- 
derlying which it is estimated there are 
7.40 acres of Pittsburgh coal. 


Vice-President C. E. Hutchinson of the 
Hutchinson Coal Co., of Fairmont, has re- 
turned from a visit to the New York market. 

Clarence D. Robinson, one of the well 
known operators of the Fairmont region, 
has returned from a business trip in the 
East. 

The Jamison Coal & Coke Co., operating 
in Pennsylvania and West Virginia, and 
with general offices at Greensburg, Pa., has 
added materially to its holdings in West 
Virginia through the acquisition of 728 
acres of Pittsburgh coal in the Fairmont 
and Lincoln districts of Marion County. 
The coal is convenient to development since 
it lies between the No. 8 and the No. 9 
mines of the company. The company paid 


‘$426,820 for this coal, securing the land 


from Phillip Sisler and Nancy Trader. ® 
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The Mabscott store of the New River 
Company, operating in the New River field, 
was entered early in April and rifled of all 
canned goods and provisions. Those who 
entered evidently were prompted more by 
a desire to secure provisions than to se- 
cure anything of tangible market value. 
The company has been unable to fix the 
responsibility for the robbery. 

Huntington is to be the headquarters of 
the newly organized Huntington Coal 
Distillation Co., which has a capitalization 
of $25,000. Having an active part in the 
organization of the new concern were L. 
W. Blankenship, S. S. McNeer, F. M. Live- 
zey, H. Weddell and M. L. Burnett, all of 
Huntington. 

J. J. Mulvehill, who for several years has 
been the secretary of the Northern Pan- 
handle Operators’ Association, with head- 
quarters at Wheeling, has severed his con- 
nection’ with that association, to become 
the chief clerk of the Consolidation Coal 
Co., in its new Pocahontas division. His 
new appointment became. effective on 
April 10. 

Secretary George S. Brackett, of the 
Northern West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association has returned to his headquar- 
ters at Fairmont after a visit to Washing- 
ton, where he testified before the Labor 
Committee of the House of Representatives. 

W. E. Watson, of Fairmont, president of 
the Fairmont & Cleveland Coal Co., and 
of the Monongahela Coal Association, has 
returned from a_ business trip to Pitts- 
burgh. 

Taking advantage of the opportunity 
afforded by enforced idleness, many of the 
companies in Monongalia County are mak- 
ing needed repairs and are using their 
monthly men in cleaning up, overhauling 
machinery and the like in preparation for 
the resumption of operations at such a 
time as it may seem expedient. For in- 
stance, the Soper-Mitchell Coal Co. is in- 
stalling shaker screens at its Jere mine. 


ALBERTA 


The Board of Conciliation appointed by 
the Government under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act to inquire into the coal strike 
in District 18, comprising the southeastern 
British Columbia and Alberta coal field, 
held its first sitting on April 10. It is com- 
posed of W. E. Knowles, of Moose Jaw, 
chairman, and R. G. Drinnan,- Edmonton, 
representing the operators, and H. Ostlund, 
of Lethbridge, representing the miners. 

William P. Hinton, formerly vice-president 
of the Grand Trunk Pacific Ry., who was 
superannuated after 35 years of service, has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Cadoman coal properties in the Rocky 
Mountain district, south of Edson. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


At a meeting of the Associated Boards 
of ‘rade of British Columbia, held at Vic- 
toria, Thomas Graham, general manager 
for the Canadian Collieries (Dunsmuir) 
Ltd., introduced a resolution, urging the 
Government to place an increased duty on 
fuel oil. In support of the resolution, Mr. 
Graham stated that more than 350,000 bar- 





-rels of fuel oil were imported monthly, and 


that a million dollars went out of the 
province each month for oil, displacing 
100,000 tons of coal. An adequate duty on 
foreign oil, Mr. Graham claimed, would 
result in the retention of $12,000,000 an- 
nually in the province and add $5,000,000 
to the payroll of the Vancouver Island 
mines. Mr. Graham failed to carry his 
resolution on the first day of the meeting 
but on bringing it up again on the thi 
day, on the ground that unfair discrimina- 
tion had been shown by the meeting in 
passing a resolution advocating increased 
duties on the products of the Trail 
smelter, Mr. Graham succeeded in carrying 
it. It is exceedingly doubtful, however, 
whether the Government will comply with 
the request. It is argued by many that if 
the coal operators seriously desired to com- 
pete with fuel oil they could do so by re- 
ducing the price of coal. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


An investigation was held on April 18 
by H. Donkin, Deputy Minister of Mines 
for Nova Scotia, into a case of alleged 
sabotage at the Caledonia colliery at Glace 
Bay. Some weeks ago where the policy of 
“striking on the job” was in operation mine 
examiners i. finding the doors of air 
passages in the mines “spragged” or jammed 
in such a manner as to prevent the circula- 
tion of fresh _ air, eng 4 300 miners in 
danger of suffocation. The discovery was 
made a short time before the men went 
down into the pit. Sixteen witnesses were 
examined but tha identity of the perpetra- 
tor of the outrage was not discovered. 
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A new difficulty has arisen in the tangled 
Nova Scotia coal] situation in the form of 
a faction fight in the United Mine Workers 
over the appointment of Isaac McDougall 
of Inverness, to represent the 12,000 miners 
of Nova Scotia on the new Conciliation 
Board which is to rehear the wage dispute 
between the British Empire Steel Corpora- 
tion and its mining employees. 


ONTARIO 


The Chisholm Coal Co., Oakville, is 
planning to erect a new coal storage plant 
to be located along the Grand Trunk 
tracks, 

The Port Stanley Nukol Co., bondholders 
at a recent meeting at Toronto refused the 
offer of $10,000 cash or $34,000 bonds in a 
company organized to take over the as- 
sets, for the plant of the company at Port 
Stanley. The London ana St. Thomas 
yards have been sold. N. S. Cornell, pres- 
ident, and E. D. Post, manager and secre- 
tary, were examined to ascertain what had 
become of the $200,000 invested by the 
company in stocks and bonds. The 300 
bondholders represent $170,000. Mr. Post 
stated that it had been demonstrated in 
Ontario that briqueting was not profitable, 
the Port Stanley company having lost 31c. 
on every ton produced. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Monongahela Coal Association has 
applied for membership in the National 
Coal Association. The application will be 
passed on at the next meeting of the Board 
of Directors. No date for a _ directors’ 
meeting has been set prior to the annual 
meeting the latter part of May. 

In a report to Congress urging the es- 
tablishment of an adequate merchant 
marine to provide for the import and ex- 
port trade, the Shipping Board refers to 
the inconvenience arising from requisition 
of ships registered under foreign flags 
owned by Americans. It points out that 
ships of the Berwind White Coal Co., oper- 
ating under the British flag, were requi- 
sitioned by Great Britain during the war. 
The board also recommends that merchant 
shipping should handle Government busi- 
ness, including the movement of coal -re- 
quired by’ the Navy and other Government 
services. 

Naval authorities told the House Appro- 
priations committee during consideration of 
the naval appropriation bill that Hampton 
Roads was the cheapest place for the Navy 
to secure its coal supplies, due to its close 
proximity to the West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania mines. Secretary of the Navy 
Denby said he was opposed to buying 
foreign coal for American naval vessels. 
Representative Kelly, Michigan, in charge 
of the bill, said there was no_ sense in 
carrying coal from Hampton Roads to 
China at a cost of $20 a ton if the Govern- 
ment could save $6 a ton by buying foreign 
coal. 

In a decision by Justice Holmes, the Su- 
preme Court recently held that the North- 
ern Coal Co. was entitled to recover dam- 
ages from the Cape Cod New York 








Canal Co. for the loss of a cargo of coal. 


on a barge which was stranded in the 
canal. The lower courts had decided 
against the right of the coal company to 
recover, but the Supreme Court sent the 
case back with instructions that damages 
be awarded the coal company. 
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Traflic News 





In the complaint of the Roundup Coal 
Mining Co., the Director General of Rail- 
roads has asked for a rehearing. The cém- 
mission had found that the rates on coal 
from Roundup and Geneva, Mo., to desti- 
nations in North and South Dakota to be 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial. De- 
fendants contend that the record does not 
justify the reductions ordered by the.commis- 
sion, that the basis of rates from Roundup 
is lower than that required from Duluth 
by the commission in the Holmes & Hallo- 
well case, that conclusions in that case 
have been disregarded, that the rates re- 
quired have led to requests for a reduction 
in the Sheridan rate which was established 
by the commission, that rates established 
from the West into South Dakota are 
lower than those which apply from the 
East for similar mileages, and that the 
rates found- reasonable by the commission 
are too low and will further deplete the 
carriers’ ‘revenues in“ South® Dakota’ which 
are not sufficient at the »resent time. 





COAL AGE 


The commission has assigned the com- 
plaint of the Kanawha Black Band Coal Co. 
for hearing May 8 at Charleston, W. Va., 
and an investigation of rates on coal from 
the Southwest to Omaha and related points 
May 9 at Kansas City. 


The Panama R. R. Co. has issued Supple- 
ment No. 11 to Tariff No. 5—Coal—super- 
seding Supplement No, 10 to Tariff No. 5. 


After an investigation by the Wisconsin 
Railroad Commission, which extended over 
eleven months, a_ general reduction in 
freight rates on hard and soft coal from 
Milwaukee, Sheboygan, Manitowoc and 
Green Bay to interior points has been or- 
dered. The order materially changes the 
group system. Most interior grouping is 
abolished and localities are given the bene- 
fit of their proximity to ports. Green Bay 
and Manitowoc are taken out of a part of 
southern Wisconsin and Milwaukee _ is 
taken out of the grouping basis on the Fox 
River valley north of Neenah and Menasha. 
For the first 10 miles the freight rate on 
soft coal is set at 75c. a ton and for hard 
coal 90c. This rate increases for each 10 
miles by approximately 10c., so that for a 
50-mile haul the rate on soft coal is $1.20 
and on hard coal $1.37; for 100 miles the 
rate on soft coal is $1.66 and for hard coai 
$1.84; for 150 miles the rate on soft coal 
is $1.92 and for hard coal $2.24; for 200 
miles the rate on soft coal is $2.25 and 
for hard coal $2.60, while the maximum 
haul of 220 miles has a rate of $2.35 for 
soft coal and $2.75 for hard. The new 
rates are effective May 28. 
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Association Activities 





Monongahela Coal Association 


Questions of current interest to members 
were discussed at a 1lmeeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the association held at 
Morgantown during the second week of the 
strike, at which time the question of re- 
suming operations or making an attempt to 
resume operations was discussed. No as- 


“sociation action was taken on this question, 


owing to the fact that there is a division 
of opinion among the operators as to 
whether the time has arrived to make any 
effort to start the mines again. In view 
of this, whatever action is taken will be 
on the individual responsibility of members. 
A number of the operators in the Scott’s 
Run field are anxious to get started and 
several have under serious consideration the 
question of a resumption in the near future. 
Some operators took the precaution more 
than a month ago of serving eviction 
notices on their employees so that if a de- 
cision is reached on the part of any com- 
panies to operate, it will be possible to 
secure possession of houses now occupied 
by strikers for the use of working em- 
ployees. 
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Obituary 





Arthur F. Rice, who for many years was 
commissioner of the Coal Merchants’ As- 
sociation of New York, died at Los Angeles, 
on April 17. He, as a young man, entered 
the employ of the Erie Railroad, in the coal 
freight department. Later he went with 
the wholesale coal firm of Leonard & 
Youngman, and then Meeker & Co., where 
he remained twelve years. In 1907, he be- 
came commissioner of the Coal Mer- 
chants’ Association. The funeral was held 
in New York City on Wednesday April 26. 


George T. Cutts, recently controller of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas R. R. Co., 
died at his home in St. Louis recently after 
a long illness. He is survived by a widow 
and a son. He was one of the best known 
coal operators in the Middle West over a 
long period of years, having been vice- 
president and general manager of the Con- 
solidated Coal Co., of St. Louis, until 1904. 


Augustas B. Meyer, president of the A. 
B. Meyer Coal Co., of Indianapolis, died 
recently after a long illness. He first en- 
tered the coal business in 1877 by pur- 
chasing a small coal yard, beginning his 
operation on a limited capital. At the time 


of his death he operated one of the largest 
wholesale and _ retail coal business and ma- 
terial: supply business. in Indianapolis. Mr. 
Meyer. became. interested: in the production 
end of the coal business in 1903 and asso- 
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ciated himself with the United Fourth 
Vein Coal Co., Green County. e was 
elected president of the Western Coal] 
Dealers’ Association in 1886 and was one 
of the organizers of the Michigan and Ti- 
diana Retail Coal associatiog, 

Walter Ferguson, one of the three part- 
ners who constituted H. C. Frick & Co, 
now the H. C. Frick Coke Co., a subsidiary 
of the United States Steel Corporation, died 
at his home in Stamford, Conn., April 8. 
His brother, Edmund M. Ferguson, and 
Henry C. Frick, were the other partners, 
He was one of the organizers of the Brook- 
lyn Edison Co., Brooklyn, and the founder 
of the Kings County Electric Light Co., 
which now is part of the Brooklyn Edison 
Co. He also was active in organization of 
the Union Carbide Co., of which he was 
a director, a position he also held with the 
People’s Gas Co., Chicago, the Virginia 
Iron, al & Coke Co., Roanoke, Va., the 
Virginia & Southwestern Ry., and the De- 
troit & Mackinac Ry. 











Coming Meetings 





National Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa. 
tion. Fifth annual convention at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., May 18-20. Executive 
secretary, Joseph E. O’Toole, South Penn 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Colorado and New Mexico Coal Operators’ 
Association. Annual meeting June 21 at 
Denver, Col. Secretary, F. O. Sandstrom, 
Boston Building, Denver, Col. 


Missouri Retail Coal Merchants Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting May 16 
and 17 at the Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Secretary, F. A. Parker, Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


National Coal Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Congress Hall, Chicago, 
May 24 to 25. Committee on arrangements, 
Harry N. Taylor, chairman, Dr F. C. 
Honnold and Walter Cunningham. 


The American Wholesale Coal Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at De- 
troit, June 6. Secretary, G. H. Merry- 
weather, Union Fuel Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the 
International Railway Fuel Association will 
be held in the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill, May 22 to 25. 

National Association of Purchasing 
Agents will hold its seventh annual conven- 
tion at Exposition Park, Rochester, N. Y., 
May 13-20. Secretary, S. C. McLeod, 130 
W. 42nd St., New York City. 

_ National Foreign Trade Council will hold 
its annual meeting May 10-12 at Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Mining Society of Nova Scotia will hold 
its annual meeting May 15, at Sydney, 
N. S., Canada. Secretary, E. C. Hanrahan, 
Sydney, N. 8S. 

American Society for Testing Materials 
will hold its twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing June 26 to July 1, 1922, at Atlantic 

ty, N. J., with headquarters at the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel. Assistant treas- 
urer, J. K. Rittenhouse, Engineers’ Club 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The twenty-seventh annual convention of 
the [Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal 
Dealers’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel Highland, Delavan Lake, Delavan, 
Wis., June 13, 14, 15. Secretary I. L. 
Runyan, Chicago, Ill. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers will hold its annual meeting May 8 
to 10 at Atlanta, Ga. Secretary, C. W. Rice, 
29 West 39th St., New York City. 


The annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
vania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
will be held at the Stacy-Trent Hotel, 
Trenton, N. J., June 7 and 8. 


Retail Coal Dealers’ Association of Texas, 
Seventeenth annual convention at Green- 
ville, Tex., May 15 and 16. Banquets on 
both nights will be tendered the associa- 
tion, that on Wednesday night being given 
by the Greenville Chamber of Commerce 
and on Thursday by the Wholesale Coal 
Men. Secretary, C. R. Goldman, Dallas. 


American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. The spring meeting will be held at 
Atlanta, Ga., May 8-11. Preliminary events 
will be held at Charlottesville, Va., May 5 
and 6, in cooperation _with the *Virginia 
section of the A. S. M. E. Immediately fol- 
lowing the Atlanta meeting observation 
tours will be made to points in the South, 
including Birmingham, Greenville, S. C., 
Muscle Shoals and Pensacola, ®la. Secre- 
tary,. Calvin .W. Rice, 29 West 39th St., 
New York Citv. 











